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A Raven’s Nest 


By FRANCIS H,. ALLEN 


HE accompanying picture shows a nest of the Northern Raven (Corvus 
I corax principalis), found on Monhegan Island, off the coast of Maine, 
on June 2 of the present year. Though plainly to be seen from the sea 
and from some points on the rocky headlands near it, the nesting-site was hidden 
from most of the neighboring shore, and it was only after a considerable search 
that I succeeded in locating it. The nest was placed in a niche on the side of 
an almost vertical cliff, perhaps forty feet in height, on a minor promontory 
near one of the highest headlands on the eastern coast of the island, the narrow 
shelf on which it rested being about twenty feet from the base of the cliff. Though 
without a rope it was impossible to reach the nest, it could be approached quite 
closely from above, and I found there two young Ravens walking awkwardly 
back and forth on the shelf and in and out of the nest and looking about ner- 
vously. They were apparently full-fledged, but I could not get them to fly. 
Their bills appeared much heavier than Crows’ bills, and the throat feathers 
showed the pointed ends characteristic of the species. They had the yellow 
mouth-corners of young birds. As long as I remained in the neighborhood 
they were silent, and nothing was seen of the parent birds. 

When I visited the nest again, on June 4, the young had flown. Mr. Frederic 
Dorr Steele, who, with a few others, accompanied me, let himself down by a 
rope to the shelf where the nest was situated, and snapped his camera on it 
with one hand while he held on by the rope with the other. He then descended 
the cliff and photographed the nesting-site from below. The nest was composed 
of dead spruce branches without the bark, gathered, doubtless, from the remains 
of a burning near by, and was lined with usnea and sheep’s wool. Wool is, I 
understand, as inevitably found in Ravens’ nests on the Maine coast as the 
snake-skin in the Crested Flycatcher’s nest. In this case it was perhaps a rem- 
nant saved from the time when sheep were kept on the island, a number of years 
ago, or it may have been brought from a distance. 

The next day I spent some time watching the Ravens, both the old birds and 
the young, which lingered in the locality, about the cliffs and in the woods behind 
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them. The notes of the adults were chiefly a short and not very loud cur-ruk 
or cruk, with a roll to the r, and a somewhat prolonged, loud, hollow-sounding 
croak or cr-r-r-awk, pronounced with the guttural 7, like the sound produced 
in gargling. This latter note can be heard a long way off and is very impressive. 
The tone is entirely different from anything I have ever heard from the common 


A RAVEN’S NEST 
“‘In a niche on the side of an almost vertical cliff, perhaps forty feet in height.” 
Photographed by Frederic Dorr Steele 


Crow. Sometimes this loud croak was given as three short notes instead of a 
single long one. 

I watched one of the old Ravens sailing about above Black Head in company 
with an Osprey, one bird frequently diving at the other. In these encounters 
the Osprey was commonly the aggressor. The Raven sailed almost as well 
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as the Osprey, though there were intervals of flapping in his flight, while the 
Osprey flapped little, if at all. After the Fish Hawk had departed, two Crows 
appeared and pestered the Raven for a while by swooping at him. The difference 
in size between the two species of Corvus was very apparent. 

While I was watching this bird, the two young came quite near me, one 
alighting on the rocks not far from where I sat concealed behind a young spruce, 
and the other settling in the tops of the woods behind me. The bird on the 
rock walked awkwardly and once gave a hop. Before long he also rose and flew 
to the trees. A short search disclosed first one and then the other. The second, 
when I came upon it, was sitting only five yards from me on a spruce stub. It 
soon flew to the top of a tree near by, and then I had both birds under my eye, 
near each other and near me. They impressed me as being very considerably 
larger than Crows, and, as before, seemed to be fully fledged, though they showed 
the yellow chaps characteristic of young birds. They acted like young puppies, 
moving their heads about aimlessly, and they frequently pecked at the dead 
twigs of the spruces upon which they perched, or took a mouthful of usnea, 
which, I think, was always soon discarded. Once, one of the old birds croaked 
not very far away, whereupon the restless young immediately became quiet, 
but after a time they began to move again, though not so freely as before. I 
waited, hoping that the parents would approach, but they were very wary, and 
I finally had to give it up. The young were absolutely silent, as when I found 
them at the nest. 

There is something romantic and inspiring about the very name of “raven,” 
and a Raven’s nest, especially one built in a more or less inaccessible situation 
on the side of a cliff looking out over the open sea, seemed a particularly inter- 
esting discovery,—more so, indeed, than the nest of some rarer but less famous 
bird would have seemed. So the Duck Hawk, though a fine bird in itself, and 
rare enough to make the first meeting with it an event in a bird-lover’s life, 
becomes still more interesting when we call it a Peregrine Falcon. With these 
sentiments as to the poetic value of a visit to the Raven’s nest, I was somewhat 
taken aback when it came out that one of the small party which accompanied 
me at the time when the pictures were taken, a lady of literary attainments—a 
well-known author in fact—thought she had been to see a Crow’s nest, and that 
a Raven was the same thing as a Crow! For her the name of “raven” had none 
of the associations which had made its peculiar charm for me. I am bound to 
say, nevertheless, that even in the depth of her ornithological ignorance she 
appeared to enjoy the mildly adventurous element of the excursion, and to ap- 
preciate the rugged beauties of the scene about the Ravens’ home. 


Hummingbird Eccentricities 


By MARY PIERSON ALLEN, Hackettstown, N. J. 


N the last day of May, 1908, I began to watch a Hummingbird’s nest 
() which had been discovered on a maple tree along the main street of our 

town. The first egg was laid on June 3, and the other one on the second 
or third day after. I had understood that the period of incubation was about 
two weeks, and did not look in the nest again until the 18th, when the second 
egg was not yet two weeks old, and behold, no eggs appeared. I was told that 
the nest had been looked at on the r4th, and no eggs were visible then. It would 
appear, therefore, that the birds had hatched only a trifle over a week after the 
second egg was laid. I could only guess at the presence of the little birds at first, 
for the nest was rather inaccessible, but soon the tiny bills began to show when 
the mother came with food. There seemed no danger that they would suffer 
from indigestion or gout, for they were fed very, very seldom. The male, as usual, 
gave no help to his mate, but she seemed equal to the increasing cares as her 
little ones grew to lusty birds. 

When about three weeks old, one bird left the nest, sitting for hours on 
nearby twigs. For some time the mother fed both of her little ones, then deserted 
the one which was still in the nest. She may have come to grief, but I might be 
more inclined to be charitable had not the older bird left also. 

From about two o’clock in the afternoon on the day when the first one left 
the nest, they were never seen again, and, after the deserted baby had cried 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD’S NEST AND EGGS 


for about twenty-four hours, he got out of the nest and soon fluttered to the ground. 
We offered him sweetened water in a spoon and he drank greedily. He was 
passed over to me and I took him home. His daytime cage was the parlor, where 
he sat by the window on a bit of stick held by a monkey-wrench, or flew about 
the room at will. At night I put his perch in a round food-screen and placed him 
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by an upstairs open window. He was exquisitely fearless as he flew to my 
finger to eat honey from a spoon, or fluttered before a petunia into which I 
had poured sweetened water. He had his mother’s zip-zip, which meant flowers 
or happiness, and a plaintive baby peet, peet, when he wanted food. I read up on 
diet and "tried various kinds of food. The varieties of bugs which he was sup- 


“FLEW TO MY FINGER TO EAT HONEY FROM A SPOON” 


posed to eat, he scorned, and I tried white of egg as a substitute, but think that 
the sweets agreed with him rather better. The little sprite had over fifty visitors 
from babyhood to old age, and from laboring men to the president of a univer- 
sity, who christened him “ Hugo,” possibly with a view to following out the law 
of contrast. He did well from Monday afternoon until Saturday morning, 
when he seemed, for a time, quite poorly. I was frightened about him, and took 
him out-of-doors on his tiny perch. He soon revived and ran his beak into the 
petunias and even flew a little way. 

But now comes the marvelous part of my story. Several days before, I had 
heard of another nest a short distance out of town, and, on visiting it, had found 
a beautiful nest about fifteen feet from the ground. Before I had watched long, 
the dainty house-builder appeared with a bit of plant-down in her beak, and I 
supposed that the structure was not done. She alighted low in the tree and was 
partly hidden by the foliage. When I investigated, I was much surprised to find 
another nest partly built. It was a still greater surprise when I learned that the 
one bird owned both nests. This I could hardly believe until I saw the tiny mother 
go to the first nest and feed her one baby, and then go down and sit on her lower 
nest, which had slender guy-ropes of cobweb, and was only about seven and a 
half feet from the ground. 

But to return to my worse-than-orphaned bird: I made up my mind, after 
he had shown signs of weakening, that I would take him to the mother who 
had but one baby, and, if a miracle came to pass, she might feed him. I flew 
for my horse and drove out of town to the other nesting-site. Little Hugo had 
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quite returned to his old spirits, but I was afraid to try to keep him longer, and 
so set him free in the beautiful orchard where the little mother had the two nests. 
Her baby had left its nest, but was keeping near home, and when the kind people 
who owned the place, and who helped me in my study in so many ways, cut down 
the nest, it had one tiny, unhatched egg. 

Should any one doubt my veracity when I say that that mother adopted Hugo 
as her own, I could scarcely complain, for had I not been assured by an oculist 
that my eyes are normal, I could scarcely believe it myself. Moreover, the wee 
home-missionary has two eggs now in her lower nest, and, after feeding the 
two babies, goes and sits for a while on those eggs. Think of it,—a mother four 
inches long, with a growing baby, two eggs and a summer boarder to look after! 
On Saturday afternoon I hurried back to Hugo, and spent hours watching the 
little family. It was then that I learned of his adoption. He was very tame, and 
came down to the handle of a spoon I held to drink sweetened water from the 
bowl. I go to see him once or twice a day, and he comes down to eat from the 
spoon each time and even allows me to stroke him. When good Mr. D., who owns 
the orchard, went out this morning, Hugo lit on his hat, and, when his food was 
ready, came again and ate from the spoon. When the eggs hatch, I am anxious 
to see whether the big baby and Hugo, who is about four days older, will be 
cast on the world, or whether the almost human little mother will feed all four. 


JMMER TAKING SWEETENED WATER FROM A FLOWER 
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A Mocking Birds June 


By ALBERT V. GOODPASTURE, Nashville, Tenn. 


WENT down to Dudley June 4. When I arrived the pair of Mockingbirds 

who had preémpted our lawn were looking out for a nesting place—no 

doubt the second of the season, as I was assured the pair in the neighboring 
hedge had already taken off one brood. In the nesting season each pair of Mock- 
ingbirds have their own particular demesne; and, while they do not resent the 
presence of other birds, any trespass by members of their own species is stoutly 
resisted. I witnessed more than one battle between our Mockers and a pair 
who hailed from the direction of the orchard, before their title to the lawn was 
acknowledged. 

Being finally in peaceable possession, on June 6 they commenced building 
their nest in a solitary cedar, six or seven feet tall, that had grown up against 
the fence in the meadow; on the near side of the fence was the road that skirts 
the margin of the woodlawn. The nest was placed just at the height of the top 
plank—four feet seven inches from the ground. As a rule the Mockingbird 
builds her nest in a solitary bush or small tree, preferably by the roadside, or 
near the house, only a few feet from the ground; rarely more than ten or twelve, 
and frequently not above four or five. Last summer a pair built and successfully 
hatched and reared their young in some peach tree sprouts, only four feet from 
the ground, and so close to the road that every carriage that passed brushed 
against the branches that supported the nest. 

Both birds labored diligently in constructing the nest. The materials for 
their work were close at hand; they found most of them in the road by the fence. 
There was nice dry grass and straw in the meadow, but they preferred the with- 
ered weeds and exposed roots along the roadside, some of which they detached 
with considerable difficulty. In gathering their materials they ran along the 
ground a short distance, halted, daintily elevated their wings, and leisurely 
closed them; then off again until they had found what they wanted. Lighting 
on the fence with their burdens, they entered the cedar from the left, and emerged 
from the right, resting again on the fence before starting for fresh materials. 
Sometimes as one entered the other came out, giving the appearance of the same 
bird passing entirely through the bush; indeed, when I first observed them, 
I could not tell for a time whether only one or both birds were engaged. In this 
way they prosecuted their labor for two days, beginning before six o’clock, 
the earliest hour at which I visited them, and continuing until sundown. 

In the meantime they had many visits from other birds. If one of them 
approached the nest too closely they courteously gave him to understand he was 
intruding; they were never violent or noisy, but always appeared firm, digni- 
fied, and confident. They took no notice of a Meadowlark singing on the fence 
several panels away; nor of a Brown Thrasher, which, next to the Mockingbird, 
is the most brilliant songster we have at Dudley; though we never hear him 
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except in the early spring. A Flicker quietly pluming himself on the adjoining 
panel to the left of the nest, caused them little anxiety; though I observed they 
now began entering the cedar on the right instead of the left. The matter became 
really serious, however, when another Flicker appeared on the scene, and took 
his position on the right. A Mocker mounted a post between the new comer 
and the nest, and mildly scolded him, The Flicker, who is a humorous bird 
as well as a goodnatured one, seemed to enjoy his embarrassment. He 
moved down to the post, and hopping round it until he faced the Mocker, play- 
fully bantered him. Apparently realizing his ridiculous position, after a mo- 
ment the Mocker disappeared in the cedar, and the Flickers flew away to a nearby 
telegraph post, where they had a nest just four feet above that of a Red-headed 
Woodpecker. Once a Wood Pewee, who had her dainty little lichen-covered 
nest in a post-oak across the road, attacked a Blue Jay and drove him over 
to the neighborhood of the Mockingbirds, who, making him the single exception 
to their quiet bearing, furiously chased him back. 

Like all poetic natures the Mockingbird is a creature of intense emotions, 
and the grace and enthusiasm with which he gives them expression is charming. 
As I watched the nest on the afternoon of the seventh, I witnessed a beautiful 
scene. The female was standing very quietly on the fence by the nest, looking 
wistful and pensive. I could not guess the cause. Presently the male appeared. 
Instantly she was all animation. As he came floating in, she flew out to meet 
him—not far, perhaps three or four feet—and then, in a flutter of delight, she 
moved backward with him to the fence. Perhaps she was telling him that she 
had given the last finishing touches to their nest. 

The next morning I heard him singing on the telegraph wire, and when 
I went to the nest I found she had laid in it a little greenish blue egg, speckled 
with brown; and each succeeding day she laid another, until there were four. 
And how jealously they guarded them! One or the other was constantly on 
the lookout. The male spent much of his time in song, but he never sang near 
the nest, though it was seldom out of his sight. The female was its special guard- 
ian. If one approached the nest, instantly she appeared and anxiously questioned 
his movements with her bright, intelligent eyes. I do not think she regarded me 
as an enemy, though I daily examined her eggs and young, as I have done in 
other nests, to contradict in my own experience the old myth, which some people 
still believe, that the Mockingbird will destroy her eggs, or poison her young, 
if handled in the nest. Her nest was midway on the line of travel between the 
telegraph pole of the Flicker and Red-headed Woodpecker and the woodlawn 
by the house. In passing they often halted on the fence near it. In such cases, 
she promptly placed herself between the intruder and the nest. When a black 
cat passed up the road, there was real cause for anxiety; but she did not attack 
him, as we have been taught she would. She quietly followed him along the fence 
until he had passed the nest. By the time they had reached it, in some way a hue 
and cry had been raised, and a multitude of birds, Bronzed Grackles, English 
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Sparrows, Blue Jays and our ever watchful little Wood Pewee, joined in the 
chase, and, raised such a clamor that the cat stopped and looked up, but find- 
ing none of them in his reach, moved leisurely on. 

On June 12 the female began to sit. The male did not assist her in the incu- 
bation, and was not often near the nest. Once I saw him watching on the fence- 
post while she was away, but when she returned and entered the nest he flew 
off to the telegraph wire and renewed his song. He now abandoned himself 
to his art. He frequently shifted his position from one elevated perch to another, 
such as the comb of the barn, the telegraph wire, the tops of isolated maples, 
and, occasionally, the fence, making a wide circuit from the nest, but keeping 
it constantly in view. While his song may have been inspired by the poetic 
purpose of cheering his sitting mate, I am sure he did not lose sight 
of the practical effect it might have in alluring his enemies away from her nesting 
place. 

After an incubation of ten days, the young Mockers were hatched on the 22d. 
The father then ceased his song; he was too busy to sing; he joined actively 
with the mother in feeding the young. And how happy they were! I watched 
their first rejoicings with the greatest interest. How he petted and praised her! 
In return she showed him the little pledges of their love. Preceding him to the 
nest, she hovered over the little fellows, and glided lightly and noiselessly out. 
Then he entered, remained but a moment, and rejoined her on the fence. Now 
they dropped from the top plank of the fence to the next lower, and the third; 
and glided in and out among the lower branches of the small cedar that con- 
tained their nest. 

Under the active ministrations of the parent birds, the young Mockers grew 
bravely until they were five days old. The succeeding night, the moon 
being at its full, was bright and luminous almost as the day. In the stillness of 
the night—I do not know the hour—the old gray cat left her kittens under the 
cabin and prowled out in the moonlight to see what she could find. She passed 
through the woodlawn into the meadow. By some unhappy instinct or accident, 
she found her way to the little cedar by the fence . Her feet were wet with dew. 
She crossed back through the fence into the dusty road, and stopped directly 
under the nest. How she knew it was there I cannot guess, unless the black 
cat told her. At any rate she suspected the truth. She leaped to the second plank 
from the bottom of the fence; the sharp claws of her front feet caught in the upper 
edge of the plank, and the dew-wet dust left the full round mark of her hind 
feet just under them on the side of the plank. At this moment the anxiety and 
alarm of the devoted mother must have been intense. But her suspense was 
short. The cat mounted straight up; the fence shows her claws on the upper 
edge, and her feet on the side of the third and of the top plank. The mother still 
covers her young. The cat now makes her spring. She was but twelve inches 
from the nest and might have crept to it, but the gray fur left on the cedar twigs 
show the suddenness and violence of her movement. There was no possible 
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escape for the young, but did the cat get the mother? I asked myself that ques- 
tion twenty times the next day. 

When I arose next morning the male was singing gloriously from the top- 
most twig of the spruce pine by the garden. I had never heard him sing so 
sweetly. The Mockingbird is a musical genius the brilliancy of whose perform- 
ance is beyond my power of description. The most obvious charms of his song, 
however, are the infinite variety and range of his round, full, distinct notes, 
and the rapidity and enthusiasm with which he trills his marvelous medley, 
composed of his own native notes, intermingled with the songs of all the other 
birds of his acquaintance. Four observations of his song, taken at different times, 
will convey some idea of his performance: (1) In ten minutes he changed his 
song of from one to four notes, forty-six times, and repeated each from one to 
nine times—on an average 3.41 times. (2) In three minutes he changed his 
song twenty-eight times, repeated each from one to nine times—average four 
times. (3) In one minute he changed thirteen times, repeated from one to nine 
times—average 6.3 times. (4) In ten minutes he changed 137 times, repeated 
from one to twelve times—average 3.18 times. His song, however, is little more 
remarkable than the grace and elegance of his form and movements. His wings 
rest lightly against his person, but do not hang, as the Catbird’s sometimes 
do; his tail swings loose, but never droops. A light gust of wind will sometimes 
carry wings and tail above his body, but he readjusts them with perfect grace. 
His buoyancy is quite astonishing. He is so light and airy that he appears an 
ethereal being—the spirit of song. When he mounts aloft in the ecstacy of his 
song, there is no perceptible movement in the small twig on which he stood; 
he never uses it as a spring-board, like the Blue Jay, for instance, who shakes 
the whole tree-top when he leaves. He mounts with his wings, makes graceful 
convolutions in his song-flight, returns to the place he left, poises himself in the 
air, reaches down his feet and takes hold of the slender twig without the slight- 
est jar. He never misses his hold, nor loses his balance. I have seen him bound 
aloft, float backward, downward, and inward to his original perch, describing 
a complete vertical circle, without changing the direction of his body. He con- 
tinued his song at intervals all day, flitting restlessly from place to place, 
greatly enlarging his range, but never going near the desolated nest. 

His mate turned up on the 27th, and entered energetically on the building 
of a new nest. She had suffered no other physical damage from the night’s 
adventure than a broken feather—one of the beautiful white exterior feathers 
of the tail. 

Concluding, I summarize the labors of our Mockingbirds for the man of 


records: 
NE 2ntiw a ddue. ds ance en DUE ci vcbte de dn atas Zs 2 days 
ii 6 atv nick dc 5s nee n0.06 PE ORE wecestsc aps és vce 4 days 
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The Growth of Young Black- billed Cuckoos 


By A. A. SAUNDERS, New Haven, Conn. 


Black-billed Cuckoo. I visited it a few days later. The nest was in an 

elder bush, on the bank of a stream, and about five feet from the ground. 
It contained only two eggs, but, as they had already been there several days, 
I decided that this was the whole set. I was rather surprised at this, as a nest 
I had found the previous season had contained four eggs. A few days later I 
found another Black-bill’s nest, also with but two eggs. At both of these nests 
I noticed that the bird often sat in a curious position, with her head thrown back 
and her bill pointing almost vertically toward the sky. 

At my first visit to the first of these nests, on June 25, I found that the eggs 
had hatched. The egg-shells had not been removed, but were in the bottom 
of the nest, broken into small pieces. The young Cuckoos were very curious- 
looking. Their skin was dull black and their bills and feet bluish black. In 
place of the patches of down 
found on young passerine 
birds, they were clothed with 
coarse white hairs evenly dis- 
tributed over the body. They 
were evidently several days 
old, as their eyes were already 
beginning to open. They were 
very sleepy in their actions 
and resented handling with a 
curious, grunting sound. 

During the next few days I 
visited them frequently. Their 


O* June 12, 1907, a friend informed me that he had found the nest of a 


YOUNG BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO, 
JUNE 30, 7.30 A. M. eyes opened wider and the 


Photographed by A. A. Saunders ° ° 
. white hairs grew longer, and 


at the base of each one a closely sheathed feather appeared. Unlike most young 
birds, they were very inactive during the morning, but became quite lively toward 
evening. At such times, when I approached, they stretched their necks to the 
utmost, opening and shutting their beaks and making hissing and grunting 
sounds. At such times they exhibited another peculiar mark. The lining of the 
mouth was bright red, and on the roof of it were one or two large, white spots. 
On the morning of June 30, one of them was greatly changed in appearance. 
The feathers of the back and breast had broken through the sheaths and only 
those of the head and throat still remained unbroken. The other bird still had 
all the feathers sheathed. I placed them on a nearby limb and took their picture. 
They were much easier to handle than most young birds, but were very stiff and 
awkward in their poses. When the picture was taken, I put them back in the 
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nest and they settled down as though nothing unusual had happened. I was 
anxious to watch the sudden transformation which young Cuckoos undergo 
just before leaving the nest, so I visited them again that day at about 6 Pp. M. 
The older bird had left the 
nest and was nowhere to be 
found. The feathers were 
beginning to unsheath on 
the back and wings of the 
younger bird. I took the 
second picture of the bird in 
this condition. 

The next morning I 
reached the nest by 6 o’clock, 
certain that great changes 
had taken place overnight. 
As I approached the nest, the 


young bird hopped out of his 
termes en PI “ YOUNG BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO, 
own accord. I was much sur- JULY 1, 6 a. Mm. 


prised to see that there had Photographed by A. A. Saunders 


been no apparent change in the bird’s plumage. I took another picture never- 
theless, and, as the young bird refused to go back to the nest, left it perching on 
a convenient twig. At 9 o’clock that morning I visited the nest again, with two 2 
friends, who wished to get pictures of the bird. We soon found him near where 
I had placed him, though not on the same twig. The feathers of the back and 
breast were nearly all un* 
sheathed. Apparently the 
process of the breaking of 
the feathers, which had 
begun the previous after- 
noon had been arrested 
over night and continued 
again in the morning. This 
suggests the thought that 
perhaps light or heat is 
necessary for this process. 
The change in the be- 
havior of the young Cuckoo . 
was equal to that in his 


YOUNG BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO, JULY 1, 9 a.m. 

Photagraphed by D. B. Panghura appearance. Instead of 

posing stiffly and awkwardly before the camera, he had no intention of posing at 

all. Though unable to fly, he would edge rapidly along the branch on which we 

placed him, till he neared another, to which he would jump. He was wonder- 
fully acrobatic and, once in the bushes, jumped and climbed rapidly. 


Chestnut-sided Warbler—A Study 


By MARY C. DICKERSON 
With photographs by the author 


HE nest was two feet from the ground, in a viburnum bush, and was 

owned by an atom of bird-life, a Chestnut-sided Warbler, who was in 

possession at the moment. She made a charming picture on the nest, 

her yellow cap, above her bright black eyes, shining like gold in the sun. This 

Chestnut-sided Warbler was a trustful bird and did not move till the enemy 

was fairly upon her, when she stretched up her head and was gone so silently 
and swiftly that it was impossible to tell how she went, or where. 

Immediately she appeared on the branches above the nest, flying out for 

an insect here, cleaning her bill yonder, inspecting this branch, then that, but 


CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER BROODING 


all of the time keeping an eager eye on the doings of the enemy. Her behavior 
had the effect of drawing attention to herself and thus away from the nest. 
With sides shining blood-red, with the golden cap and a white throat, and with 
a bright, quick grace of motion, she was inspiring enough to lure any eye from 
a mere nest of speckled eggs—notwithstanding the fact that these eggs were 
exquisite in their delicacy of shape and color, slightly tinted with cream, and 
speckled with brown at the larger end (if it is possible to use that comparative 
with anything so small). 

Among birds all of the main acts connected with rearing the young are 
instinctive, of course. But really how wonderful is this blind giving up of freedom 
by a wild bird. She sits patiently and without nervousness minute after minute, 
half hour after half hour, fully alert, hearing everything, seeing everything, 
yet letting the insects fly past uncaught, and her mate chase and hunt and sing 
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without her. How strong must be the prompting that enables a bird to control 
her impulse to action, when she receives continually the sensations which have 
hitherto been inseparable from action. There is no vacillating in instinctive 
action. Nature holds to strict unquestioning obedience with a death penalty 
for disobedience. ; 

The Warbler is back in her place. The nest is sheltered peculiarly well 
by the low viburnums and the stone wall. There is not a breath of wind there, 
when the trees and shrubs in the open are swaying vigorously. A Song Sparrow 
sings from the stone wall; a Black and White Warbler is continually seesawing 
its notes at the edge of the woods; a White-eyed Vireo calls emphatically from 
a near tangle of green; Swifts circle and chatter above her; these are all pleasant 
or indifferent sounds in her ears,—at least she does not stir. At the barking of 
a dog in the woods she breathes faster and erects the feathers of her crown, 
but still sits close. 

Her mate seldom goes far from the nest. He wanders among surrounding 
trees and shrubs catching a fly or gnat here, a caterpillar yonder, on and back, 
this way and that, as a child might wander, attracted now by a ripe strawberry, 
now by a beautiful flower, shade or a convenient path. And he sings continually, 
even as he snaps up a passing insect and while balancing himself on a wind- 
swept branch. To human ears his song is much like that of the Redstart who 
is nesting near, but he puts the strong accent on the next to the last note, while 
the Redstart makes the final note emphatic. 

When twilight comes a Chestnut-sided Warbler on the nest is remarkably 
well protected. In fact, the nest looks empty to the most observing eyes. Details 
of the surrounding vegetation may stand out with considerable clearness but 
the nest is empty—one can see that the sides curve downward and the bottom, 
quite destitute of eggs, shows distinctly. It is difficult to believe that the bird 
is there. The streaked feathers of the back and wings of the bird seem to be 
the grasses at the bottom of the nest, while the bird’s gay-colored head is tucked 
under her wing for the night, or if not, it blends with the nest’s rim. 

Later when the eggs are hatched (thirteen days after the laying of the first 
egg) and the Chestnut-sided Warbler is brooding the young, there comes many 
a struggle between the maternal instinct of the bird and her fear instinct. When 
an enemy discovers the nest and she is forced to leave, she may flutter to the 
ground and feign a broken wing, dragging her minute self about in a pathetic 
fashion. Finding that this is not effective, she may return to the immediate 
vicinity of the nest. Here she sits on a small branch beside the nest. Talk to her 
and her fear increases, yet she will not leave. Twice she nearly falls from her 
perch, toppling forward and regaining position again. She is ‘charmed’ in the 
same manner that a bird is said to be ‘charmed’ by a snake; that is, the snake 
has done nothing, but the bird is a slave to its own fear. 

While she is thus occupied her mate comes to the nest three times, at each 
visit bringing a bill full of tiny green caterpillars. 
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Be warned to keep from a Chestnut-sided Warbler’s nest after the young 
birds are a few days old, for they seem to possess an unusual nervous irritability 
and gain the fear instinct at an unusually early period. They become frantic 
at any disturbance, even when the feathers extend from their tubes so little that 
the birds seem covered with minute camel’s hair brushes, at a time when most 
nestlings have an undisturbed, dignified manner because knowing nothing of 
fear. They leap from the nest and even if caught and returned are likely to refuse 
to stay. Perhaps all Chestnut-sided Warblers do not gain the fear instinct as 
early as did those of three broods observed (instead of only one to three days 
before flight). But if they do, it would seem that here natural selection has a 
handle by which to keep the ranks of this species well reduced. 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK AND NEST 
Photographed by F. E. Howe, Sterling, Il. 


The Migration of Flycatchers 
SIXTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With Drawings by Louis Acassiz Fuertes and Bruce HorsFaty 


PHOEBE 1] 


The Pheebe winters in the Gulf States from Florida to Texas, and, occa- 
sionally, north to the Potomac and Ohio valleys. Hence, no dates of spring 
migration are available until the northern part of the winter home is reached. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 


- A ver; date of | Earli of 
PLACE = Bessey yn pe swine Ses 
WR PE, Wn csccccwetncesans as 5 March 3 | Rare, winter 
New Market, Va. ............-...-- 16 March 16 | March g, 1892 
rN Be Eas A ccddninséovesee 20 March 13 February 23, 1902 
eid ia 6 Sk wcrc 8 os on eatele 7 March 23 March 15, 190% 
i rer eee 12 March 23 January 23, 1894 
kL, SEEN PS ee a 12 March 26 March 15, 1898 
New Providence, N. J...........000% 8 March 19 March 8, 1894 
JU SY Se ee II March 21 March 13, 1894 
_  _. A Sea eee 12 March 31 March 20, 1902 
sl Arse 5 April 4 March 31, 1888 ’ 
JOU Se OMOR. 666 cs ce ccecccseon 17 March 24 March 15, 1902 
a ERE re ee ee 16 March 25 March 13, 1898 
ae er ee re 5 March 23 March 12, 1898 
CEE Wikankn ee dcnéanecnene enon 12 April 1 March 23, 1897 
eS) ee are 9 April 2 March 22, 1902 
TG Dies oiitit's a vuln gan cana 9 | Apes March 31, 1889 
SNES. BAe Ma ccctcsondcvesse« 3 | March 26 March 22, 1903 
Southwestern Maine................ 16 | — 6 a 24, 1905 
Pes Gao. 0 55 dvds cscs nces 6 | April 17 pril ro, 1887 
SU Re Dike vescnencasscccs 2 | April 19 April 18, 1907 
— Ky. ney 6 Feb. 27 . February 13, 1890 
Louis, Mo.. REE Eo TUES 5 March 16 March 3, 1882 
Independence, Shige Se ange 6 | March 13 March 11, 1902 
Odin, Iil.. Pee ipsa ck 8 | March 16 March 3, 1894 
Chicago, Til.. eae aly Jn tes EPS 16 March 22 March 12, 1904 | 
Rockford, TE ct a Se ae a 7 | March a1 March 12, 1889 | 
LAs, 60 neidaeo apehion-ce 5 March 11 March 1, 1881 
I, Bins dad cwkas sa enss 8 March 15 March 2, 1893 
Waterloo, Ind. nen hs re or ac 12 | March 19 _— 11, 1887 
Oberlin, O.. als opie dinidin tomes Sot 8 March 20 March 14, 1903 
Petersburg, Mich. ge ate Eo 9 March 16 March 10, 1894 
Plymouth, Mich.. A ays Te 6 March 21 March 17, 1894 ’ 
Southwestern Ontario.............-- 18 | March 30 March 20, 1903 
RG MII ciks 6065 cee cc eebees 12 | April 1 March 19, 1903 
I SIE d.dcies 0b bce ake cums eee 17 April 7 March 26, 1907 
SSS ETE ET i is March 22 March 14, 1885 
RS co inte d oan ca adaaaeoeeon 13 March 22 | March 13, 1893 
Se choids ceGh cach atekicn-adind te) March 20 | March 12, 1893 
SE Mi sctadiese cade wenndecnes 5 March 19 | February 27, 1885 
IRS kc de awscadue snenek ee 13 March 23 March 1, 1882 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


‘Number Aver date of | i 
PLACE “ bane s | pe on val | a hm ay 
Somieen. WRGRGGRs 60ss cock cceescss 19 March 27. | March 18, 1894 
LAROGNOED, BEMMs 66s dinisctisccwss<s 10 March 27 | March 22, 1889 
Minneapolis, BEIM... <5 ...... 0000606 13 April 5 | March 22, 1907 
Bamenson, AMS. .. .6..<cscsss000 April 19, 1897 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie............ | May 14, 1904 


The Phcebe does not breed in Florida and the last birds left northern Florida 
on the average, March 17, latest April 1, 1887; Kirkwood, Ga., latest April 5, 
1902; Raleigh, N. C., average, April 7, latest, April 16, 1887; New Orleans, La., 
average, March 30, latest, April 26. On the return in the fall, they first appeared, 
at Raleigh, N. C., average, September 29, earliest, September 26, 1889; northern 
Florida, average, October 4; earliest, September 28, 1903; southern Mississippi, 
average, October 7; earliest, September 1, 1903; New Orleans, La., average, 
October 9; earliest, September 25, 1897. 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number 

PLACE A te 
Lemeiett, TER 6.066 5s:c000 000443 7 October 7 October 13, 1891 
CORR, DOR icin nis de tudninaned ue 5 October 7 October 17, 1906 
CN EE. 6 oi eehidcs ce caren ous 9 October 2 October 10, 1905 
Southwestern Ontario ..............-. 9 October 4 October 15, 1889 
COREG Files 0455 2055 50-0005 wenetad 4 | October 8 November 10, 1906 
CET, Sk 6s b+ a 60 then ee 4 October 5 October 19, 1906 
WORN, Ciikc dina dsnicisxkeebaed 6 October 8 October 27, 1890 
Waterloo, led. (eat). .... 0.6 cians 6 October 9 October 28, 1889 
CN NE Bs ca. dod oak cake cddees ds 12 October 15 October 28, 1905 
St. TA Ps atvkec sh deagesncpay October 27, 1885 
RARE STUER ocaiig seeks dk. cccheaee 5 November 16 Rare, winter 
Scetes TGR, Tes Mosca cecicacesscues | October 8, 1900 
Wem, CORR nc 6 6.5 e dsc deca 3 September 26 | October 8, 1888 
Southwestern Maine................ 16 October 9 October 19, 1895 
bea. SR oreret ae 4 October 9 October 27, 1901 
Tees Pare ree 4 October 11 October 30, 1g00 
Ee eT errr re 4 October 19 October 25, 1905 
New Provideuce, MN. J........565. s000 6 October 21 November 5, 1892 
Seer ne re 10 October 10 October 18, 1894 
i OTT ee 7 October 18 October 31, 1889 
ee RP irr errr ty ere 5 October 18 October 21, 1889 
Washington, Th. 505s csscicsccdas 8 October 17 December 31, 1883 
Peet TOOb: Wes POs occ nccodaccue 4 October 15 October 21, 1890 


SAY’S PHOEBE 


Say’s Pheebe is resident throughout a large part of its range, including western 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and much of California. A few notes have been 
contributed on the migratory individuals. 
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PLACE 


Chelan, Wash ... 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | 


of years’ 
record 


Okanagon Landing, B ' C oer ceeccces 


Northern Colorado ...... 


Cheyenne, Wyo............. w ane 
EG Kid ebce di aghednnaeeae 
Edmonton, Alberta (near). .. 
Athabaska Landing, Alberta 


Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 


Unn™ 


BLACK PHOEBE 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Macrh 17, 1896 
March 29, 1906 
March 20, 1907 
April 7, 1889 
April 5, 1896 
April 22,. 1903 
May 5, Igo! 
May 4, 1904 


This Flycatcher is, for the most part, non-migratory, and ranges in western 


North America from Mexico and lower California, north to southern Oregon 


and east to central Texas. 


FLORIDA BLUE JAY 
Photographed by Frank M. Chapman, at Gainesville, Florida 


Notes from Fieln and HStuvp 


Notes on the Varied Thrush at Everett, 
Washington 


The Varied Thrushes are among the 
most characteristic birds of a Puget Sound 
winter. Many a rainy day is made less 
dreary by their bright presence and their 
peculiar song, for these birds, unlike most 
of our winter residents, sing more or less 
freely throughout their stay—a_ habit 
which, according to Mr. Lord’s book, is 
not shared by the Varied Thrushes win- 
tering in Oregon. 

These Thrushes arrive in Everett about 
the middle of September. Sometimes the 
first intimation we have of their arrival 
is the sound of their odd song, which sets 
our nerves thrilling and our hearts re- 
joicing in eager welcome. But more often 
we first come upon a flock of them scratch- 
ing in a wood path, among the fallen 
leaves, their handsome plumage harmon- 
izing so well with the fall landscape that 
they seem the very spirit of September. 
When thus disturbed, they show little 
fear. They fly deliberately to the alder 
trees overhead, alighting on the larger 
branches. Occasionally one shows his 
interest by uttering a low, soft puk as we 
pass, but usually the whole flock is silent, 
watching the intruders with a calm dig- 
nity worthy of their family. If, however, 
we attempt a familiarity inconsistent with 
Thrush etiquette, they withdraw to the 
privacy of the tall fir trees which they love. 

The Varied Thrushes eat alder and 
other seeds, and insects uncovered in 
their scratching; also crumbs and refuse 
about the dooryards. Winter before last, 
during an unusually heavy snowfall of 
eight inches, the Thrushes were regular 
visitors at our grain table and became 
quite tame, showing no alarm when we 
passed within a few feet of them. This 
same snowstorm, which killed so many 
birds in all the northern states, may have 
caused the death of many Varied Thrushes 
less fortunate than our visitors, for last 


winter the birds were more scarce than 
they have been for years. They disap- 
peared from our neighborhood altogether 
in November and did not return until 
February 15, and since then they been 
seen only singly, or in twos or threes. 

In the southern part of Washington, the 
Varied Thrushes mingle freely with the 
Robins, which winter there in large num- 
bers. In some parts of the state they are 
summer residents. I have seen them in 
July in the Cascade mountains, at an 
elevation of about 600 feet, and have 
heard their song in August at the snow- 
line, 8,000 feet above sea-level. During 
the summer of 1906, the song was often 
heard in the fir forest near Everett at tide- 
water, but we were unable to discover 
whether or not the birds nested there. 

Mr. Fuertes has described the song of 
the Varied Thrush as he heard it in Alaska. 
He says it is “‘ most unique and mysterious, 
and may be heard in the deep, still spruce 
forests for a great distance, being very 
loud and wonderfully penetrating. It is 
a single, long-drawn note, uttered in sev- 
eral different keys, some of the high- 
pitched ones with a strong, vibrant trill. 
Each note grows out of nothing, swells to 
a full tone, and then fades away to noth- 
ing, until one is carried away by the mys- 
terious song.” 

We hear the song very frequently through 
the fall and winter months, but it is not so 
musical at that time as is the singing of 
the spring season. The birds sing often 
at sunset and occasionally through the 
busy hours of daylight, but seem to love 
best the early morning hours, singing to 
perfection in the first gray light of dawn. 
It matters not to them whether the air 
be clear and frosty, or heavy with rain and 
fog. The call is repeated from one tall 
fir top to another, sometimes clear and 
high-pitched, sometimes low, but always 
with that indescribable quality which 
‘makes one thrill with a strange feeling,” 
to quote Mr. Fuertes. It seems to express 
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a strange mingling of the most profound 
sadness with perfect triumph. The song 
varies greatly in quality, even in the same 
individual. When heard close at hand, 
it is somewhat disappointing. It seems to 
resolve itself into discordant elements and 
to produce almost a grating sound. This 
is especially true of the lower notes. One 
bird, singing for half an hour from the top 
of a tall, dead cedar, about 250 feet dis- 
tant, gave the amusing impression of a 
vocalist practising a difficult lesson. Some- 
times the notes rang out high, clear and 
thrilling; sometimes they were low and 
guttural, with a strong vibration strangely 
like the croak of a frog. Very often the 
singer would cut the low notes short, as 
if in disgust at his own performance; then, 
after a pause, would follow with a note 
much higher and clearer. Some of the 
notes were held as long as two seconds, 
but most of them about a second and a 
half, some of the low notes being broken 
short off almost as soon as begun. The 
intervals between the notes were occupied 
by the singer mainly in preening his 
feathers.— Mrs. STEPHEN V. THAYER, 
Everett, Wash. 


Nest-Building in August 


I witnessed a performance, week before 
last, which seemed to me most unusual, 
although, to many of your readers who 
are more familiar with the habits of birds 
than I am, it may not seem at all uncom- 
mon. The fourth of this month (August) 
a friend visiting at my summer home said 
she had seen a pair of Robins building a 
nest in a black-thorn bush near the house, 
and that she had put some pieces of white 
and colored worsted in the grass which 
the birds had evidently found good build- 
ing material, as they had carried it all off 
during the day. Early the next morning 
I went out to see if they were still pre- 
paring for housekeeping, and there they 
were, busily at work gathering bits of 
straw, dried stems of nasturtiums, etc., 
and taking them up to their nest, which, 
upon inspection, I found to be, apparently, 
completed on the outside. Wishing to 
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help them along, I got several pieces of 
cotton twine and put them in the grass, 
and almost before I could resume my seat 
on the piazza, the female gathered them 
up all at once. I said they were building; 
I should have said the female was, as the 
male sat about on a nearby tree, illus- 
trating the song that “everybody works 
but father,” and occasionally dropping 
to the ground to gather in an early worm, 
which he greedily devoured. He had a 
having- been-out-all-night appearance, 
which I attributed to his probably under- 
going the process of molting. The female 
was evidently in the same condition, al- 
though, like a much higher order of the 
animal kingdom, she had spruced up as 
much as possible under the circumstances, 
and looked quite neat and trim, compared 
to her lazy husband. After giving her a 
long piece of twine (about ten feet), which 
she gathered up without any difficulty, 
I thought I would have a little fun with 
her, so I tied a nail to another piece of 
twine and watched her try to separate 
them. Finding she could not do that, she 
took the twine, nail and all up to her nest, 
but afterward discarded it and it dangled 
from a lower branch. Knowing her time 
was valuable, and not wishing to interrupt 
her domestic plans any further, I got a lot 
more worsted and spread it out on the 
grass, but to my surprise she ignored it 
altogether, and continued to collect straws 
and stems. I then got some straw for her, 
but when I came out from breakfast, all of 
my last contribution remained untouched, 
and when I looked again, two hours later, 
the whole project of nest-building seemed 
to have been abandoned and the birds 
I thought had gone for good. The bush 
was in full view of the kitchen windows, 
and the servants, who had taken great 
interest in the nest, told me several days 
later they had not seen the birds since. 
I began to think that I had maligned the 
male bird and that while he had no ob- 
jection to his wife’s amusing herself build- 
ing a nest, his indifference was due to his 
superior judgment in considering it foolish 
to start a nest so late in the season. 

This morning (August 23), nineteen 
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days since I saw the bird at work, I thought 
I would take down the nest and see what 
disposition she had made of the colored 
worsted. When I went to the black-thorn 
bush, I was much surprised to see a Robin’s 
tail protruding over the edge of the nest 
and a few minutes later, when the female 
left, the male appeared with a bill full of 
worms and proceeded to feed some young 
birds whose heads I could see and who 
appeared to be two or three days old. I 
have looked at the nest several times since 
I thought she had abandoned it, and have 
never seen any sign of her, although I 
have seen the male bird often in other 
parts of the garden; yet she slipped in 
quietly and unobserved, finished her nest, 
laid her eggs and is now, the last of Au- 
gust, beginning to rear her little ones.— 
ALEXANDER PopE, Hingham, Mass. 


Protecting Young Birds from the Cats 


It is little use for bird-lovers to meet 
and pass resolutions if they are going to 
allow an army of cats to eat up three- 
fourths or more of the song birds that are 
hatched. 

The time when the domestic cat accom- 
plishes her most terribly effective work 
is in the early summer when the young 
birds are unable to fly more than a few 
feet at a time and are easily picked up, 
either night or day. Mr. O. A. Stemple, 
of Clearwater, Fla., has, however, evolved 
a scheme which promises to save many 
of the young, if bird-lovers will only put 
it in practice. It is simply this: Catch 
the young birds and put them into a 
clean flour barrel standing in the shade 
of a tree near enough to the house to be 
easily watched. Leave it open at the top 
and put in food and a shallow dish of 
fresh water with the young birds. The 
parents will soon find and feed them, 
and when they are able to fly upward and 
out of the barrel, they will take care of 
themselves. Of course, they must be 
watched by day and securely covered at 
night until they are strong enough to fly 
out of their place of refuge. 

We had an exciting episode here yes- 


terday with a family of young Cardinals. 
The ambitious little things were out of 
the nest and unable to fly more than a 
few feet at a time. The frantic parents 
were feeding them and trying to keep 
track of their offspring. 

We saw a Blue Jay make an attack 
upon one of them, and hurried to the res- 
cue. But two of the little ones went chirp- 
ing into a neighbor’s yard. Being unable 
to get through the wire fence I rushed 
around the corner and into the yard, 
but I was two minutes or more too late,— 
only the cat was visible. 

We caught the other two, however, and 
put them under a sieve with a heavy 
weight upon it for the night. 

This morning we put the little ones 
into a clean barrel which stands in the 
shade of an orange tree. I mixed a hard- 
boiled egg finely with a teaspoonful of 
corn meal and put it into the barrel; 
also a shallow dish of fresh water. The 
top is open and the old birds are today 
taking care of them. 

The brilliant male gallantly stands 
guard to keep the Jays away, while the 
loyal mother goes into the depths of the 
barrel (which looks so much like a trap) 
to feed her young. The little things are 
eating and growing and once in a while 
they are exercising their wings in flying 
upward. The barrel will be closely watch- 
ed today and carefully covered with 
the sieve well fastened down before it 
is quite dark. It will be uncovered very 
early in the morning, and in three days 
time, or perhaps less, the birds will be 
free and independent.—ELizABETH A. 
REED, Clearwater, Fla. 


A Robin Note 


My laboratory studio in Princeton is 
on the second floor of North College, with 
a window toward the campus, to the north. 
This side of Old Nassau is completely 
covered with ivy, in which dozens of 
English Sparrows nest. 

A few years ago Robins were very 


‘numerous on the college campus, but of 


late a few red squirrels have their abode 
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there, and, with but a few exceptions, the 
Robins have been driven away. One 
Robin has built over the arch of the cen- 
ter window, and this spring a curious 
bird note could be heard all day long. 


This was an incessant sparrow-like chirp, 


A Tragedy in Bird Life 


These early June, mornings, so tempt- 
ing to bird-lovers, have often found my 
brother and I afield armed with field glass 
and camera. And always, as we have 
reached a certain 
favorite spot, the 
familiar call, “‘ Bob 
White! Bob White!”’ 
has been sure to 
greet us. Often, too, 
we flushed the 
Quail from the un- 
derbrush, but never 
a trace of the nest 
could we find. 

Recently the 
mystery was solved, 
and a woodland tra- 
gedy disclosed as 
well. 

So carefully was 
the nest made, and 
so well was it hid- 
den, that had it not 
been for the tra- 
gedy, we _ should 
probably never have 
found it. But five 
or six of the white 
eggs scattered about 
in front of the nest 
drew the eye and, 
together with a 
bunch of feathers 
behind it, told the 
sad story. 

Perhaps a family 
of young weasels 
that I saw playing 
in a thicket hard 
by could. have told 
more of it. And had 


A LOOTED BOB-WHITE’S NEST we had time _ to 


Photographed by Frank van Gilluwe 


interspersed with snatches of Robin song— 
the chirp predominating; this was made 
by a fine full-plumaged male Robin. He 
had probably been reared among the Spar- 
rows and, by imitation, had acquired their 
notes.—BruceE HorsFALL, Princeton, N.J. 


stay and watch we 
might have caught the thief coming back 
for the rest of his booty. 

The nest is beautifully arched. One 
might almost call it a blind tunnel. Per- 
haps that is why the too careful mother 
was Caught. 


a —_ —— — 
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It was built just in front of a thick clump 
of tall grass, some of which was bent 
over and mixed with other grass and 
weeds to form the top. Almost directly 
in front of the nest was a thick bush 
which had to be held aside while my 
brother took the picture. It will always 
be one of great interest to us both.— 
EMMA VAN GILLUWE, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Notes on the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 


In looking over some of my earlier notes 
on the Rose-breasted Grosbeak I found 
the following entries which seem, at the 
present time of writing, to be rather 
unique and worthy of permanent record- 
ing. 

The year 1891 witnessed some of my 
first attempts at field-work in ornithology. 
My home was at that time in Jackson, 
Mich., and my field of observation a 
ground on the 
southwestern extremities of the city, known 
locally as the ‘Willows,’ a term which 
has clung to the district ever since. 

Here it was that, in the fore-part of 
May, 1891, in company with a friend, 
I met with a flock of about twelve male 
Grosbeaks in such a state of exhaustion 
that we were enabled to remove one or 
two from their perches in a low tree and 
hold them in our hands without further 
demonstration of displeasure from the 
birds than that of receiving a sharp nip 
on the fingers. We watched them for all 
of a half-hour and thought at the time 
that they were suffering from some sort 
of illness because of their apparent lack 
of strength. When first noted, the birds 
were clambering over the limbs of the 
poplars, in a languid and clumsy manner, 
but soon appeared to regain their strength. 
The time of observation was about 8 A. M. 
and the morning a mild one, with some 
traces of mist in the air, as the result of 
previous rains. Moreover, this was the 
first record of the species for that spring. 

Looking back upon the occurrence now, 
the only explanation at all satisfactory 
is that the Grosbeaks were recovering 


tract of semi-swampy 
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from the extreme fatigue attendant upon 
the migratory movement from the south. 
This explanation is well sustained by 
the fact that the birds were still in a body, 
not having had time to disperse over the 
surrounding territory in quest of food. 
The morning being a mild one, the birds 
could not have been suffering from cold 
nor from lack of food supply, as the leaf 
and flower buds were well advanced on 
the majority of the shrubs for the season 
of the year and must also have supported 
some insect life. 

If any of the readers of Birp-LoRE 
have met with a similar experience re- 
garding this or any other species of bird, 
the writer would be glad to receive com- 
munications from such observers regard- 
ing this point.—A. D. TINKER, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Notes on the Wood Thrush 


About the beginning of May, 1908, a 
nest of the Wood Thrush was found in a 
pine woods not far from home. It was 
built in a sapling, and, when found, con- 
tained four eggs. Several days later I 
visited the nest, but the eggs were gone, 
probably destroyed by a Blue Jay or 
other enemy. I found another nest on 
May 14, in the same locality, and this one 
also contained eggs. I visited it several 
times after this, and on every occasion the 
bird was on the nest. On May 27 there 
was no sign of eggs or bird. A little later 
on I found another nest. It was not far 
from the other two, and was built in a tall 
sapling. When found, the nest contained 
young birds. These were raised success- 
fully. On June 2 I found another nest of 
the same bird. It was also built in a sap- 
ling. On June 6 a Thrush was on the nest. 
For several days after this I did not see 
the bird and secured the nest. It was a 
usual Wood Thrush nest, being built of 
pine needles, rootlets, leaves and a little 
moss. Strange to say, a large piece of 
snake-skin was also used. This is the only 
nest of the Wood Thrush I have seen that 
contained snake-skin.—EDWarD S. DIN 
GLE, Summerton, S. C. 


Book News and Reviews 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The July number of ‘The 
Auk’ is a curious mixture of popular and 
scientific ornithology, with some nomen- 
clature besides, which is neither one nor 
the other. Readable ‘Observations on 
the Golden Eagle in Montana,’ by E. S. 
Cameron, are accompanied by fine half- 
tone plates of the country and of the birds. 
Some of the prevailing ideas and stories 
regarding the habits and accomplishments 
of this splendid species are overset by 
Mr. Cameron. 

One of the many dangers to which 
migrating birds are exposed is related by 
J. H. Fleming in an article on ‘The 
Destruction of Whistling Swans (Olor 
columbianus) at Niagara Falls,’ where, 
last March, fully a hundred of these great 
white creatures were swept over the falls 
and killed or captured afterwards. On 
page 317, R. Deane records a disaster to 
Chimney Swifts, several hundred being 
overcome by coal-gas in a chimney they 
had unwisely attempted to descend; and 
a third tragedy is noted by J. H. Bowles, 
on page 312, who found Mallard Ducks 
dead, apparently from lead-poisoning, due, 
evidently, to bird-shot that they had 
swallowed in quantity by mistake for 
gravel. 

R. C. Harlow has ‘Recent Notes on the 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania,’ and C. J. 
Pennock contributes ‘ Birds of Delaware— 
Additional Notes.’ ‘Larus kumlieni, and 
Other Northern Gulls in the Neighbor- 
hood of Boston,’ is the title of a paper by 
F. H. Allen. 

J. H. Riley describes a new race of the 
Broad-winged Hawk from Antigua, nam- 
ing it insulicola, and E. J. Court separates 
the Great Salt Lake Blue Heron under 
the name freganzai. As each of these 
new forms is based, primarily, on a single 
breeding specimen, the need for new 
names may well be doubted. Without 
reflecting, in any way, on the good inten- 
tions of these describers, it might be re- 


marked that the modern tendency is to 
name a difference first and explain it 
afterwards. 

Fifty-seven pages are devoted to the 
Fourteenth Supplement to the A. O. U. 
‘Check-List,’ now a thing of rags and 
tatters, ready for the nomenclatural junk- 
heap. This supplement is a ghastly four- 
years’ record of changes and errors. The 
new additions are only thirty-four, ten of 
them being full species, of which six are 
stragglers to Greenland. The law of 
priority is cited as the chief scape-goat for 
the havoc wrought, but there is something 
radically wrong with any laws or rules of 
nomenclature which permit of such con- 
stant overturning of names as has been 
seen in the last decade. To the game of 
names no penalties are attached, and the 
rules are so complicated that few people 
can tell if one plays fair or not; so that, 
unless this amusement is taken bodily 
out of the hands of experts, no permanent 
stability is to be expected. Side-lights on 
the game are furnished by Dr. J. A. Allen 
in ‘The Case of Strix vs. Aluco,’ and 
‘Columbina vs. Chemepelia;’ but space 
forbids comment on the briefs presented, 
except to note that they set forth a de- 
plorable amount of error and opinion. 
If names could be minted like coins, or, 
at least, all run through the same machine, 
we should soon have a stable nomencla- 
ture. The present exhibit is enough to 
disgust everybody who believes there is 
something beyond mere names in scien- 
tific progress.—J. D., Jr. 


THE Conpor.—Since the last review 
of ‘The Condor,’ several numbers have 
appeared, of which those for March and 
May still await notice. The opening 
article in the March number, forming the 
third part of Finley’s ‘Life History of the 
California Condor,’ treats of the home- 
life of the bird, and is illustrated with one 
plate and five text figures. Adam’s ‘ Notes 
on the Rhea, or South American Ostrich,’ 
illustrated with reproductions of three 
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photographs, contains an account of the 
habits of the bird, and the Indian methods 
of cooking the Rhea and its eggs. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the birds 
of the Santa Barbara Islands in ‘Spring 
Notes from Santa Catalina Island,’ on 
twenty-nine species, by C. H. Richardson, 
Jr., and ‘ Notes from San Clemente Island,’ 
by C. B. Linton. The latter paper is an 
annotated list of fifty-eight species, based 
on observations made in 1907, and con- 
tains a record of the Harris Sparrow 
(Zonotrichia querula), apparently the 
second for the state. A third formal paper 
is that by A. P. Smith, containing some 
general notes on the birds of the Whet- 
stone mountains, Arizona. 

Two articles devoted to nesting habits 
of certain birds also deserve mention,— 
one on the Phainopepla, by Harriet W. 
Myers, and the other on the Great Blue 
Heron, by H. W. Carriger and J. R. Pem- 
berton. Three text figures in the latter 
paper illustrate the unusual nesting-site 
of a colony of Herons near Redwood City, 
Cal. These birds, driven from their 
former breeding-place in the tops of some 
eucalyptus trees, constructed their nests 
on the ground far out in the marsh. 

‘Some Hints on the Preparation of an 
Odlogical Collection,’ by R. B. Rockwell, 
may be read with profit by those interested 
in collecting eggs. In the editorial columns 
attention is called to the California Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zodlogy, recently 
established’ at the University of California, 
at Berkeley, through the generosity of 
Miss Annie M. Alexander; and to the 
present status of the California Academy 
of Sciences in San Francisco.- The col- 
lection of birds belonging to the Academy 
now numbers more than 11,000 specimens. 

The May number stands out in strong 
contrast on account of its lack of illus- 
trations. The only illustration is that of 
the nest of the Mexican Black Hawk in a 
brief article by G. B. Thomas, based on 
observations on this Hawk made in British 
Honduras. An important paper by J. 
E. Thayer and Outram Bangs, on the 
birds of Guadalupe island, indicates that 
three of the species peculiar to the island— 


the Guadalupe Caracara, the Guadalupe 
Wren, and the Guadalupe Towhee—are 
now extinct. Swarth contributes ‘Some 
Fall Migration Notes from [southern] 
Arizona,’ on one hundred and nine species, 
and Linton continues his papers on the 
birds of the Santa Barbara islands, with 
‘Notes from Santa Cruz Island,’ contain- 
ing an annotated list of eighty-eight 
species. Among the shorter articles are 
those on ‘A Migration Wave of Varied 
Thrushes,’ by Joseph Mailliard, ‘The 
Waltzing Instinct in Ostriches,’ by F. W. 
D’Evelyn, and ‘Three Nests of Note from 
Northern California,’ by Harry H. Shel- 
don.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


WITHERBY & Co. request us to state 
that ‘How to Attract and Protect Wild 
Birds—A Full Description of Successful 
Methods,’ may be obtained from the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 141 Broadway, New York City. 


D. AppLetoN & Co. announce for 
publication in November, ‘Camps and 
Cruises of an Ornithologist,’ by Frank 
M. Chapman. The work is based on its 
author’s eight-seasons’ field-work while 
gathering material and making studies 
for the “‘ Habitat Groups” in the American 
Museum of Natural History, and will be 
illustrated by upward of 250 photographs. 


RECENT publications by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey include ‘Directory of 
Officials and Organizations Concerned 
With the Protection of Birds and Game, 
1908,’ by T. S. Palmer; a wall chart show- 
ing the ‘Close Seasons for Game in the 
United States and Canada, 1908, com- 
piled by T. S. Palmer, and Henry Oldys; 
and ‘Game Protection in 1909’ by Henry 
Oldys; ‘The Game Resources of Alaska,’ 
by Wilfred H. Osgood; ‘Does it Pay the 
Farmer to Protect Birds’ (of which we 
shall write later) by H. W. Henshaw. The 
three last-named papers are from the 
‘year-book’ for 1907. Copies of these 
publications may be obtained from the 
Bureau at Washington. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE time is approaching when the 
Committee of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union will determine what changes, 
if any, are required in the common names 
of North American birds in the new 
‘Check-List.’ We have invited and have 
received some correspondence on this im- 
portant subject, but our contributors have, 
it seems to us, recommended more changes 
than it is desirable to make. 

Granted that it would be possible to 
supply half our birds with more appro- 
priate names than they now possess, if the 
present ‘Check-List’ name has been gen- 
erally accepted, and is in common use, it 
should be retained. On the other hand, 
if the ‘Check-List’ name is not the one 
by which the species is generally known, 
the Committee should adopt the one most 
frequently applied to it. This rule, how- 
ever, should be applied with discrimina- 
tion, for it is not desirable to abandon 
terms in standing with people of educa- 
tion for the of the hunter. 
For example, ‘Roseate Spoonbill’ should 


vernacular 


not, in our opinion, give way to ‘Pink 
which name this bird is 
But ‘Anhinga,’ which 
must be explained whenever it is used out- 
side an audience, might 
well be replaced by the commonly em- 
ployed ‘Water Turkey,’ or ‘Snakebird.’ 
In preparing the first edition of the 
‘Check-List’ (1886), the Committee had 
many cases of this kind to act upon, and 
its decisions, on the whole, were made 
with excellent judgment. Insome instances, 


Curlew,’ by 
known in Florida. 
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however, the public have not adopted the 
A. O. U. Committee’s name, and, in the 
forthcoming edition of their work, it 
might be good policy for them to ac- 
knowledge their failure by adopting the 
current name of the species in question. 

The Heron’ (Egretta candi- 
dissima), as an aigrette-bearing bird, is 
just as much an Egret as the ‘American 
Egret’ (Herodias egretta) and is certainly 
more deserving the term than the ‘Red- 
dish Egret’ (Dichromanassa rujescens) 
of the ‘Check-List.’ In Florida it bears 
the name Egret, in common with the 
larger white bird (egreita), and there seems 
to be abundant reason for changing 
‘Snowy Heron’ to ‘Snowy Egret’ in the 
new ‘Check-List.’ 

‘Bartramian Sandpiper’ is 
name which the public has done well to 
reject. The case is complicated, for to 
adopt the vernacular ‘Upland Plover,’ 
would apparently place a Plover among 
the Sandpipers; but, if we are to have a 
book name, let us compromise on Upland 
Sandpiper and relieve the bird of its 
Bartramian handicap. 

Personally, we should like to see the 
name ‘Semi-palmated Plover,’ by which 
no one but an ornithologist calls the 
bird, abolished for the more generally 
known and more descriptive ‘ Ring-necked 
Plover.’ The fact that several species 
have ringed necks should not deprive us 
of the use of the name, while the ‘Ring 
Plover’ of our ‘List’ occupies too limited 
an area in America to be considered in 
this connection. 

All the various species of ‘Partridge,’ 
which are invariably called ‘Quail’ by 
the people of the country they inhabit, 
should, we think, be called ‘Quail;’ the 
‘Green-crested Flycatcher’ should be 
given its former name of ‘Acadian Fly- 
catcher,’ the ‘Leucostictes’ should be 
known as ‘Snow Finches,’ Louisiana 
Tanager should become ‘Western Tana- 
ger;’ for obvious reasons, the ‘ Water- 
Thrush,’ ‘Northern Water-Thrush.’ and 
the formal ‘Wilson’s Thrush’ may well 
be abandoned for the more poetic and 
suitable ‘ Veery.’ 


‘Snowy 
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GOLDEN—AND RUBY—CROWNED KINGLETS 


Order — PAssSERES Family — Sy tviipa 
Genus—Recutus Species—SATRAPA AND CALENDULA 


THE GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET 
THE RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 34 


When October comes, the fall migration is in full swing. The trees are full 
of the bustle of comings and goings, and the morning sun, that now gives little 
heat before eight o’clock, draws many night-travelers from their seclusion to 
preen and spread their feathers after a dew-bath in the grass. Aside from call- 
notes, more or less musical, there is an absence of real song, save in the case of 
the Meadowlark, White-throat or Song Sparrow, whose cheerfulness is uncon- 
querable, and the murmurs of the young of the year, who are often impelled 
to try their voices before their first spring. As the birds of summer vanish, we 

turn eagerly to those that may be with us in the cold season, 
Winter Birds and are divided technically into two groups—the Winter Resi- 

dents and the Winter Visitants. We might naturally think that 
birds that can stand the rigors and changes of the winter, even in our middle 
states, must be of large size and powerful in wing; but is this always so? 

No, quite the contrary. Of course, the resident Hawks and Owls are large, 
as is also the Crow; while the Flicker, Jay, Meadowlark, Waxwing, Crossbill 
and Robin are sizable; but how about the Purple Finch, Myrtle Warbler, Blue- 
bird, Song Sparrow, Chickadee, Winter Wren and the Golden-crowned Kinglet ? 

This Kinglet is third in the list of our three “least” birds, the 
The Kinglet’s measurements of the other two running thus: Ruby-throated 
—_ Hummingbird, 3.75 inches in length, Winter Wren 4.06 inches, 
while the Golden-crowned Kinglet is 4.07 inches. The Ruby-throat leaves with 
the first warning of frost, but the Winter Wren becomes a familiar resident 
about wood-piles and brush-heaps, and the tiny Kinglet may be seen in all 
the coldest months. 

How shall we know the Kinglets, crowned by their crests of flame and gold, 
or ruby? They have no conspicuous flight like the Kingbird, no azure coat 
like the Bluebird, or familiar call and ways like the Chickadee. 

When, in early October, you see the shadow of a tiny bird of dusky olive plum- 
age working industriously between you and the sky among thé terminal twigs 
of an apple tree, or maybe a spruce, then watch out ! Yiie bird dhat acts and looks 
like one of the tribe of Warblers, so hard to identify in autia‘n, aad has a War- 
bler-like voice, not only may be, but most likely is, ‘a Kingct. 

Go as close as possible, and watch the restless head atop the fluffy ball of 
feathers. Does a heavy black band margin a ye'low line that encleses a patch 
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of fiery orange on top of the bird’s head? Then it is the male Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. If the patch is only black and yellow, then the bird is a female. If 
the bird has two distinct white wing bars and a white eye ring, and does not 
show the striped head markings, it is likely to be the Ruby-crowned, whose 
flaming, plain red crest, being partly concealed by olive feathers, is conspicuous 
only in certain lights. These two Kinglets, though so much alike in general 
appearance, have very distinctive individualities. Both species breed north- 
ward from the United States, and are, therefore, only with us as visitors, yet their 
special attributes belong to different seasons. It is for the exquisite spring song 
of the Ruby-crowned that we prize him; for, like a wandering minstrel, he sings 
his way from tree-top to tree-top along the northern route to his breeding 
haunts; while, though the call of the sprightly Golden-crowned is an almost 
insect-like chirp, its value lies in its cheerful winter companionship. Taking 
The Golden- them separately, this Kinglet must have right of way as being 
crowned the most easy of identification, not only from its brilliant crown, 
Kinglet but from its animated little song teezee—teezee—teezee, given in 
an ascending key and ending in a sort of titter, half cry, half laugh. This per- 
formance is given constantly as the bird searches the smallest twigs for the 
insect food upon which its high vitality depends, for, aside from all esthetic 
qualities, both Kinglets are great consumers of the insects of the terminal shoots 
of orchards and forest trees, that larger birds can not reach. 
The range of this little bird extends over North America 
His Range from the Gulf states northward to the tree limit. Its general 
nesting haunts are from the “northern United States northward, 
southward along the Rockies into Mexico, and in the Alleghanies to North Caro- 
lina; winters from its southern breeding limit to Mexico and the Gulf States.” 

The observations that give the most detailed account of its nesting habits 
were made in Worcester county, Massachusetts, by Mr. William Brewster.* 

Three nests in all were found; the first on June 13, when the 
His Nest outside was practically finished and the birds were working 

at the lining. On June 2g it contained nine eggs. Mr. Brewster’s 
description, quoted freely, is as follows: “It was placed in a slender spruce 
on the south side, within two feet of the top of the tree, and at least sixty feet 
above the ground, suspended among fine, pendent twigs about two inches below 
a short, horizontal branch, some twelve inches out from the main stem, and an 
equal distance from the end of the branch. The tree stood near the upper edge 
of a narrow strip of dry, rather open woods, bordered on one side by a road 
and on the other by,an .extensive sphagnum swamp. 

“The olitdide: of the?riest w as composed chiefly of green mosses prettily diver- 
sified with grayish lichens, _. « « . the general tone of the coloring, how- 
ever, matching that of the surrounding spruce foliage. The interior, at the 
bottom, was lined with delicate strips of inner bark and rootlets. Near the 


*See The Auk, Vol. v, 1888, pp. 337-344- 
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top were feathers of the Ruffed Grouse, Hermit Thrush and Ovenbird, arranged 
with the points of the quills down, the tips rising slightly above the rim and curv- 
ing inward, so as to form a screen for the eggs. The second nest was closely 
canopied by the spruce foliage, under which it was suspended, leaving hardly 
enough room for the parents to enter. ; 

“The ground-color of the eggs varies from cream-white to a deep muddy 
cream-color. Over this are varied markings of pale wood-brown, these, in turn, 

being the background for sharper markings of lavender. In 
The Eggs both nests the eggs were too numerous to find room on the bottom 

of the nest, and were piled in two layers.”’ [Incidentally, it would 
be interesting to know how the little birds manage to turn these nine or ten eggs 
so as to secure equable heat.] 

“These nests were found by watching the birds while building; a task of no 
little difficulty in dense spruce woods where the light was dim, even at noon- 
day. Moreover, the movements of this little architect were erratic and puzzling 
to the last degree. . . . We finally found that her almost invariable 
custom was to approach the nest by short flights and devious courses, and, 
upon reaching it, to dash in, deposit and arrange her load in from two to four 
seconds and at once dart off in search for more.” 

You may expect to see the Golden-crown in numbers in the middle and eastern 
states almost any time after September 20 until Christmas, then sparingly until 
middle March, when the return of those who have roved farther south begins. 
By the first of May, at the latest, they will all have passed northward in advance 
of the general migration of Warblers. 

I have many times seen them about my feeding-tree, where they hang upside 
down upon the lumps of suet with all the agility of Chickadees; while, upon 
one occasion, a Winter Wren, a Brown Creeper and the Kinglet all occupied 
characteristic positions upon the same lump of suet, feasting and chatting, as 
it seemed, in perfect harmony. This goes to prove that the remoter birds may 
be encouraged to stay about habitations if only proper food is within reach; 
while suet in large lumps, securely fastened so that birds may perch on it and 
peck at it as they would in quarrying insects and grubs from under bark, is the 
food universal for all insect-eaters. 


The public réle of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet is that of a songster pure and 
simple, though he is as industrious in his search for food as his little brother, 


The Ruby- and as clever at nest-building in the mountain fastnesses, some- 
crowned times at a height of nearly 8,000 feet. In fact, this nesting of the 
Kinglet Ruby-crowned is conducted with such secrecy that we have but 


few and meager descriptions of it. Unlike his brother, we see the Ruby-crowned 
in a brief interval between middle April and May, and again for a month between 
late September and October. During both migrations, they are birds of the same 
class of thickets that Warblers love. 
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The late Doctor Coues gives us one of the best descriptions of the ways 
of this Kinglet. He says: “To observe the manner of the Ruby-crown one need 
only repair at the right season to the nearest thicket, coppice or piece of shrub- 
bery. These are its favorite resorts, especially in fall and winter; though some- 
times, in the spring more particularly, it seems to be more ambitious, and its 
slight form may be almost lost among the branchlets of the taller trees, where 
the equally small Parula Warbler is most at home. We shall most likely find 
it not alone, but in straggling troops, which keep up a sort of companionship 
with each other. , They appear to be incessantly in motion,—I 
know of no birds more active than these,—presenting the very picture of restless, 
puny energy, making much ado about nothing. 

“The Ruby-crowned Kinglet is one of our most wonderful songsters. During 
April and early May, the attentive listener can frequently hear the beautiful 
lay. The notes are clear, very loud and prolonged, full of variety and purity. 
This exquisite vocalization defies description; we can speak only in general 
terms of the power, purity and volume of the notes, their faultless modulation 
and long continuance.” 

Audubon says of it: “When I tell you that its song is fully as sonorous as 
that of the Canary-bird, and much richer, I do not come up to the truth, for it 
is not only as powerful and clear, but much more varied and pleasing.” 

But of many like descriptions of this wonderful song, that of Mr. Chapman 
is by far the most expressive: “The May morning when first I heard the King- 
let’s song is among the most memorable days of my early ornithological ex- 
periences. The bird was in the tree-tops in the most impassable bit of woods 
near my home. The longer and more eagerly I followed the unseen singer, 
the greater the mystery became. It seemed impossible that a bird which I sup- 
posed was at least as large as a Bluebird could escape observation in partly 
leaved trees. 

“The song was mellow and flute-like, and loud enough to be heard several 
hundred yards: an intricate warble, past imitation or description, and ren- 
dered so admirably that I never hear it now without feeling an impulse to applaud. 
The bird is so small, the song so rich and full, that one is reminded of a chorister 
with the voice of an adult soprano. To extend the comparison, one watches 
this gifted but unconscious musician flitting about the trees with somewhat the 
feeling that one observes the choir-boy doffing his surplice and joining his com- 
rades for a game of tag.” 

Remember these tributes and, when the leaves grow yellow and fall away, 
watch for the Golden-crown among the upper twigs in the orchard; and, when 
the swamp maples redden and the beeches unfold their velvet paws, listen in 
the copses for the voice of the matchless Ruby-crown. Like all the smaller, 
elusive birds, the Kinglets have been known under various names given by the 
older ornithologists, who were not exact in family groupings and nomenclature. 
Golden-crested Wren and Golden-crested Tit are among these titles. 


——— 
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the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


Notice of the Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 


The annual meeting of the members of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals, for the election of six direc- 
tors, to take the place of the following di- 
rectors, viz., Abbott H. Thayer, Mrs. C. 
Grant La Farge, John E. Thayer, Frank 
M. Miller, Theodore S. Palmer and 
Ruthven Deane, Class of 1908, whose 
terms of office will then expire, and for 
the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, 
will be held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, Columbus avenue and 
Seventy-seventh street, in the Borough of 
Manhattan and City of New York, on 
the twenty-seventh day of October, nine- 
teen hundred and eight, at two o’clock, 
p. M. At the close of the business meeting, 
Mr. William L. Finley, our northwest 
field agent, the well-known explorer and 
nature photographer, will give an illus- 
trated lecture on the results of his summer 
work, entitled ‘On the Trail of the Plume- 
Hunters.’’—T. GILBERT PEARSON, Sec- 
retary. 


A Valuable Book 


The Association has received an ad- 
vance copy of “How to Attract and Pro- 
tect Wild Birds—-A Full Description of 
Successful Methods,” by Martin Hiese- 
mann, translated by Emma S. Buchheim, 
with an introduction by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, President of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. This 
publication is a translation into English 
of the German work, which describes 
the methods devised by Baron von Ber- 


lepsch, at the experimental station at 
Seebach, in the district of Langensalza, 
in Thuringia, the ancestral castle of the 
Berlepsch family since the twelfth cen- 
tury. The area used for experiments com- 
prises about five hundred acres, of which 
nineteen acres are park, sixty acres are 
thickets (poplar and willow plantations), 
and four hundred acres are wood. 

The methods used by Baron von Ber- 
lepsch for many years, and the successful 
results attained, are of such great value 
and of so great interest that the publica- 
tion should be in the hands of every bird- 
lover in this country. The publication 
contains many cuts of bird-boxes, feeding- 
places, shelter-woods, and other hints 
of value. 

The Association has sent an order to 
Germany for a complete outfit of nesting- 
boxes of various sizes and shapes, and also 
of food-sticks, food-houses and food-bells. 
It is hoped that these will arrive in time 
to be exhibited at the annual meeting of 
the Society, in October. As soon as Messrs. 
Witherby & Company, of London, the 
publishers, have the book ready for de- 
livery, it will be on sale at the office of 
the National Association in New York. 


What Birds Will Nest in Houses 


The undersigned takes this opportunity 
to thank those who have responded to 
his request, in a previous issue of BirD- 
Lore, for experience in attracting birds 
around houses, for use in the preparation 
of a pamphlet on this subject for the Au- 
dubon Society. He makes one more re- 
quest regarding a special point. In this 
connection. He has found only one record 
of each of the following species nesting 
in bird-houses,—Screech Owl, Carolina 
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Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Crested 
Flycatcher, and no record of any of the 
Woodpeckers or Nuthatches using arti- 
ficial houses for nesting. The undersigned 
will be very grateful to hear from any one 
who has had any experiences with the 
nesting of any of these birds around their 
homes.—-GILBFRT H. TRaAFton, Clijton, 


ede 


Protection for Snowy Herons 


The very important discovery made by 
Mr. Herbert R. Sass, that the Snowy Heron 
had reéstablished itself in South Carolina, 
as reported on pages 160-162 of the cur- 


GREAT BLUE HERON 
Flashlight by Wetmore Hodges, on Conway Lake, 
Mich. 
rent volume of Brirp-Lorg, will entail 


upon this Association a very considerable 
expense, which will have to be provided 
for before the breeding season of 1909. 
While the problem of safeguarding these 
two important colonies will not be a diffi- 
cult one, vet it will necessitate a consider- 
able expenditure of money, as it will be 


necessary to either lease the breeding 
grounds or purchase them. The Federal 
Government does not own any land in 


the thirteen original states, and, therefore, 
cannot make reservations in any of them. 
In addition to the amount necessary for 
purchase or rental, it will also be necessary 
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for us to employ two wardens, as the 
colonies are so far apart that one warden 
cannot give them proper protection. Is 
there not some member of the Association 
or some reader of Birp-LoreE who will 
be willing to furnish the funds needed 
for purchase, rental and care? The num- 
bers of Snowy Herons that are still left 
in the United States is so small that it 
is extremely important that each of the 
few scattered colonies that remain shall 
receive the most careful protection possible. 
—W. D. 


A New Audubon Society 


On August 11, 1908, a meeting was held 
at Wichita, Kansas, of 
business and professional men and women, 
for the purpose of organizing an Audubon 
Society in the state of Kansas. 

A committee on constitution and by- 
laws was appointed, and Mr. Richard E. 
Sullivan, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, was elected president, and Mr. 
Frank E. McMullen, secretary. 

The organization of this society closes 
up a gap in our map showing states hav- 
ing Audubon Societies, and we trust that, 
before the end of the next legislative ses- 
sion in Kansas, we shall be able to report 
that this state also has adopted the model 
law protecting non-game birds. 


representative 


Progress in South Dakota 


For the first time in years, the birds upon 
the Federal reservations of South Dakota 
have had a chance to rear their young. 
At the request of Charles E. Holmes, 
President of the South Dakota Audubon 
Society, President Roosevelt issued, June 
11, 1908, the following regulations gov- 
erning the killing or taking of song- or 
game-birds on all of the reservations in 
the state: 

“Under the authority conferred by sec- 
tion 463 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, the following regulations 
to govern the killing or taking of song- or 
game-birds within the limits of the Lower 
Brule, Crow Creek, Standing Rock and 


Og 
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Cheyenne River, Indian Reservations, 
South Dakota, are hereby promulgated: 

“All Indians, including mixed bloods, 
are forbidden to shoot or kill any Prairie 
Chicken, Pinnated Grouse, Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Ruffed Grouse, Woodcock, or 
Quail between the first day of January 
and the first day of September following, 
or any song-bird or insect-eating bird at 
any time, excepting Crows, Blackbirds 
and Sparrows 

“All Indians, including mixed bloods, 
are forbidden to shoot or kill any Wild 
Duck, Wild Goose, Brant, or Wild Crane, 
between the first day of May and the first 
day of September following, or to shoot 
or kill any Plover or Curlew, between 
the fifteenth day of May and the first day 
of September following. 

“Tt is hereby forbidden to kill or shoot 
at any time any Wild Duck, Goose, or 
Brant, with any swivel gun, or other gun, 
except such as is commonly shot from the 
shoulder, or in hunting such birds to make 
use of any artificial light or battery. 

“It is hereby forbidden to use or employ 
any trap, snare, net, or bird-lime, or medi- 
cated, drugged, or poisoned grain or food, 
to capture or kill any of the birds men- 
tioned above. 

“Tt is also forbidden to wantonly destroy 
any nests or eggs of any song- or game- 
birds. 

“During the open season, only Indians 
residing on the reservation will be per- 
mitted to shoot or kill game-birds there- 
on, and then only for the purpose of sub- 
sistence. 

“The Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by directed to cause to be issued such 
orders or instructions to the United States 
Indian agents, or other persons in charge 
of the above-named reservations, as may 
be necessary to carry out these regula- 
tions.” 

Mr. Holmes says: “Spring shooting 
has got to go. We shall settle that at the 
next session of the legislature. Our game 
laws are being enforced better than ever, 
and we are gaining in membership and 
accomplishment right along. A book upon 
birds has been placed in very many of the 


school libraries of the state, probably 
50 per cent of them, and will go into most 
of the others.” 


Massachusetts Notes 


On July ro, 1908, I visited the now well- 
known colony of Least Terns at Katama 
Bay, in’ company with the Rev. Albert 
Hylan and Deputy Fish and Game Com- 
missioner Savery. This colony, which 
was believed to be the last one remaining 
in New England, has moved, this year, 
toward the point where the beach is low, 
and the tides sometimes sweep over it. 
Mr. Savery tells me that there were be- 
tween forty and fifty birds there in the 
spring, and that most of the birds had 
eggs; but, during a high June tide, the 
sea swept the beach, and the birds were 
obliged to nest again. We counted twenty- 
four birds here at one time, and were satis- 
fied that there were fully thirty, as others 
were nesting further up the beach. Twelve 
nests were found, with one to three eggs 
each, and two young just hatched were 
seen. Six eggs were found in each of two 
nests, but possibly they were placed there 
by some of the many visitors at the beach. 
Cat tracks were seen, and evidently the 
birds are much disturbed. Probably their 
eggs and young are trodden upon by 
people who visit the beach. A _ native 
boatman informed me that city boys, who 
go gunning on the beach in July and 
August, shoot the mother Terns as they 
hover over their helpless young. Ap- 
parently this colony of Least Terns is 
diminishing in numbers; it should be given 
better protection. If the beach were pur- 
chased and a warden kept there through 
the summer to prevent shooting, and to 
kill maurauding cats, no doubt the num- 
ber of birds would increase. 

I visited many islands and beaches dur- 
ing the month of July, and, judging from 
my experience, the Least Terns are now 
slowly increasing in numbers in Massa- 
chusetts. A few birds were breeding in 
each of several localities, and two colonies 
of about fifty birds each were seen. All 
told, 173 birds were counted, and possibly 
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there are 200, as some were probably away 
This esti- 
mate does not include the young this year, 
as they are such adepts at hiding that it 
was impossible to find them all during my 


fishing during my brief visits. 


short stops. 

Under protection, the Common Tern 
and the Roseate Tern are increasing an- 
nually in numbers, and are now breeding 
again on coasts and islands whence they 
were driven years ago by the feather- 
hunters. of the 
number of birds seen at the principal 
islands this year, give Muskeget 10,000; 
Penikese, 7,000; the Weepeckets, 5,000; 
Gull 700; 
It is impossible to 


Conservative estimates 


Island, 1, Island, 


Island, 


Ram 200; 
Skiff’s 
estimate the number of Roseate Terns as 
compared with the Common Tern, but 
the largest numbers of Roseate Terns were 
seen on Muskeget and Gull Island. The 
Muskeget Terns are well protected by a 


300. 


resident warden during the breeding sea- 
son, but there are cats at the life-saving 
station there. Dr. Parker, Superintendent 
at the Massachusetts State Leper Hospital 
at Penikese, the birds 
although he considers them a great nui- 
sance, as they nest in the mowing fields 


protects there; 


and the corn fields, preventing seasonable 
cutting of the grass and requiring an extra 
man, while cultivating corn, to hold the 
horse, which is continually frightened by 
the angry birds. Common Terns are now 
of Martha’s 
Vineyard, on islands in Buzzard’s Bay, 


breeding along the coast 


about Cape Cod, and even along the 
North Shore. 

The few Laughing Gulls that were 
saved from the feather-hunters by the 


protection afforded them on Muskeget have 
so increased that there are now at least 
one thousand birds in two colonies there. 
A few were seen on Gull Island, Chappa- 
quidick, Martha’s Vineyard and Monomoy, 
but no eggs or young were found except 
on Muskeget. A few Herring Gulls appear 
to stay on Skiff’s and Gull Islands, but 
do not breed. 

There 
among the young of the Common Terns 


was considerable mortality 


everywhere; some had their heads torn 
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off by cats; others died of disease; on 
Penikese, some were trampled by cattle 
and sheep and a few had been shot, but, 
nevertheless, the steady increase of the 
birds is a great object lesson in the effi- 
cacy of bird-protection. 

During my visit to Katama Bay I saw 
only ten adult Piping Plover actually 
breeding, and the entire number seen on 
the Massachusetts coast in July did not 
exceed twenty birds. Very small young 
birds were seen in July and August. 
The laws of Massachusetts still allow the 
shooting of these birds in these months; 
and, while such laws are allowed to remain 
on the statute books, the only possible 
hope for the salvation of the birds lies 
in purchasing their breeding grounds and 
protecting them there.—E. H. Forsusu. 


Notes from North Carolina 


The storm which recently visited the 
North Carolina coast, extending over a 
period of five days, from July 28 to August 
I, was more destructive to the breeding 
sea-birds than any storm of which we 
have had previous experience in that 
territory. Coming, as it did, at the very 
height of the nesting season, the loss of 
eggs and young birds newly hatched was 
truly appalling. The six, sandy 
islands occupied by the birds were com- 
pletely swept by the waves, and all the 
eggs and young birds, as yet unable to fly, 
were carried away. N. F. Jennette, of 
Cape Hatteras, who is the chief warden 
of the territory, estimates the loss at not 
less than 10,000 young birds and eggs. 

Early in the season, the colonies had 
been disturbed by a storm which had so 
delayed them that only a few hundred 
young birds were able to fly when the 
storm of July 28 came. The bodies of 
more than one thousand young Terns 
were washed ashore near Cape Hatteras, 
and Warden Jennette reports that for 
days the old birds hovered over the bodies 
of their offspring, alighting among them 
and bringing them food. The storm also 
damaged the islands; for example, over 
one-third of Royal Shoal is now below 


low, 
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sea-level. Our patrol boat “‘ The Dutcher,” 
was also severely damaged, and, as a 
result, has since been out of commission 
most of the time. A careful estimate of 
the number of sea-birds actually raised 
the past summer is as follows: 


ky. re 400 
Wilson’s Terns .......... 700 
Black Skimmers ......... 650 
Laughing Gulls ......... 750 
Fe | per er re 566 
CONNEC ic cccdscccs, 2 

3,091 


T. GILBERT PEARSON. 


RESERVATION NOTES 


Tortugas Reservation 


At last we have a good colony of nests 
of the Least Tern on both the northern 
and southern ends of Loggerhead Key. 

The rats are so reduced that I cannot 
catch more than one or two each week. 
They seem to be unable to resist a guillo- 
tine trap baited with smoked herring. 

I doubt if the birds will lose any of 
their young, and, being now empowered 
to protect them, I hope to have a fine 
colony here in a few years.—ALFRED G. 
MayeER, July 13, 1908. 


Inspection of Breton Island Reservation, 
Louisiana 


July 22.—Visited Barrel Key, the eas- 
ternmost point of a shell reef south of 
Creole Gap. About seventy-five Least 
Terns, flying over the Key, were observed 
here, and two newly hatched birds of this 
species were found on the broken shell. 
Captain Sprinkle had previously visited 
this Key and estimated the number of 
birds at about 200 adults, and had found 
several young birds on the Key. 

At noon we visited Martin Island Key, 
and found approximately 400 adult 
Skimmers and about roo nests, averaging 
three eggs, or young, to each nest. The 
proportion of young to eggs was about 
one to three. Most of the young were 
newly hatched, and the sun caused a 


heavy mortality among them; at least 25 
per cent of these appeared to have died 
in this way. 

July 23.—Spent the day at Southwest 
Harbor Key. Young Royal Terns, three 
to four weeks old, and just learning to 
fly, were massed together on the beach. 
There were about 2,500 of these. The 
Cabot’s Terns were all on the wing, and 
the majority of those present appeared to 
be adults. The adult strength of this colony 
at the beginning of the season, according 
to Captain Sprinkle’s estimates, was about 
2,500 each of Cabot’s and Royal Terns. 
About 1,000 adult Royal Terns were 
present at this time. 

July 24.—Left anchorage at Southwest 
Harbor Key at 7 A. M. Laid out a direct 
course to Battledore Island, due south- 
west., wind east; arrived at 1.30 P. M. 
Of Black Skimmers, adults on the wing, 
estimated the number at about 2,500. 
There were probably 1,000 young Skim- 
mers about ready to fly, and 300 Skimmer 
nests averaging two eggs, young, or young 
and eggs, to the nest. 

About 1,000 adult Laughing Gulls 
present and 2,000 young, most of them 
able to fly. There was an equal number 
of adult and young Royal Terns, most of 
the latter about ready to fly. 

The number of Caspian Terns was not 
over twenty; several were guarding nests 
containing either eggs or newly hatched 
young. Cabot’s Terns had nearly 500 
eggs and young. There were probably 
300 adults present. Louisiana Herons 
had nearly completed incubation, while 
many large nestlings were found. The 
total number of adults and young was 
estimated at 500. 

Forster’s Terns had practically finished 
their nesting, and few were seen about 
the island. 

After exploring Battledore Island, we 
sailed to Hog Island, and landed on the 
easternmost of the three parts into which 
it has been cut. There were few birds 
here, but Captain Sprinkle had noted 
many at the beginning of the season, and 
this island, with protection, will doubtless 
prove a valuable nesting-place. 
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July 25.—After an all-day sail through 
squalls and light winds, we made Dutcher’s 
Island an hour before sundown. An ex- 
amination of this reservation showed that 
had left their 
nests. Of old and young there were fully 


all the Louisiana Herons 
4,000. There were about twenty Snowy 
Herons on the island. There were about 
1,500 Gulls about the island at the time 
of this 

July 26. 
heavy weather outside, Captain Sprinkle 


visit. 
Stormy all day; fearing very 


advised returning to Pass Christian, where 
we arrived at 2.30 P. M., having left Dutch- 
er’s Island at 7 A.M., and being unable 
to visit Little Deadman Islands, 10 to §5 in 
Eloi Bay, Islands 4 to 9 in Morgan Har- 
bor, Mitchell’s Key, Sam Holmes, Brush 
and Sundown Islands. Estimates made 
by Captain Sprinkle of the number of 
birds present on these various islands at 
the time of his previous inspection are 
given below: 

July =‘ir5. Island: 
Laughing Gulls’ nests, eggs all hatched; 
Terns’ 


—Sundown 500 


100 Foster’s nests, birds 
all flown. 


July 15.—Brush Island: 200 Laughing 


young 


Gulls’ nests, eggs all hatched; 500 Skim- 
mers’ nests, eggs all hatched. 
July 16.—Sam Holmes Island: 
Laughing Gulls’ nests, eggs all hatched. 
July 16.—Mziutchell’s Key: 200 Skim- 
mers’ nests, eggs all hatched; roo Laugh- 


1,000 


ing Gulls’ nests, eggs all hatched. 

July 16.—Islands 4 and 5, Morgan Har- 
dor: 300 Louisiana Herons’ nests, eggs 
all hatched, young commencing to fly; 
2,000 Laughing Gulls’ eggs all 
hatched; 50 Grosbeaks’ (Black- 
crowned Night Heron), eggs all hatched; 
75 Forster’s Terns’ 

July 16.—Islamds 6 to 9, Morgan Har- 
bor: 12,000 Laughing Gulls’ nests, eggs 
all hatched; Herons’ 
nests, young flying; 300 Forster’s Terns, 


nests, 
nests 


nests, young flying. 


1,300 Louisiana 


young flying; 12 Snowy Herons’ nests, 


young all grown. 
July 17.—Islands 10 to 15, Eloi Bay: 


4,700 Laughing Gulls’ nests, eggs all 
hatched. 
July 17.—Little Deadman’s Island: 
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200 Laughing Gulls’ nests, eggs all hatched; 
25 Caspian Terns’ nests, eggs all hatched. 


Summary of birds bred on islands of 


Breton and Louisiana Audubon Reser- 

vations, 1908: 

Black Skimmer— 
Martin’s Island Key ........ 225 
PC CO TOES 1,600 
RE EOE nnds hb cananan 200 
PES 65.5 «scenes aowe 500 

Laughing Gull— oe 
DE dine dn casa aawenn oe 2,000 
Dutcher’s Island .........-... 1,500 
Little Deadman’s Island ..... 500 


Islands 10 to 15, Eloi Bay....10,000 
Island 4 and 5, Morgan Harbor 4,000 
Islands 6 to 9, Morgan Harbor. 25,000 


POEONITS AY sicccvecsscsss SD 
Sam Holmes’ Island ......... 2,000 
ss Le alas on dint 400 
Sundown Island............. I ,000 
46,600 
Royal Tern— 
Southwest Harbor Key....... 2,500 
I 5 od cds cicwccsccs 2,000 
500 
Cabot’s Tern— “ 
Southwest Harbor Key......- 2,500 
ND dca Ss bodawmnndees 500 
F 3,000 
Caspian Tern— 
PN ach ebeadsvedeas me 20 
Little Deadman ............ 25 
Forster’s Tern— . 
Sundown Island............. 125 
Islands 4and 5, Morgan Harbor too 
Islands 6 tog, Morgan Harbor. 400 
625 
Least Tern— 
a ere rere 50 
Snowy Heron— 
Dutcher’s Island ........ Laine 20 
Island No. 7 (Job’s Island). 20 
40 
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Black-crowned Night Heron— 
Islands 4 and 5, Morgan Harbor 200 


Dutcher’s Island ............ 20 
220 

Louisiana Heron— 
NE, ho 2 ka cd iste ee na 200 
Dutcher’s Island .. ........... 2,500 


Islands 4 and 5, Morgan Harbor1,200 
Islands 6 to 9, Morgan Harbors,ooo 
8,goo 
H. H. Kopman, Field Agent. 


Inspection of East Timbalier Reservation, 
Louisiana, August 3, 1908 


Black Skimmer.—Though adults of 
this species, numbering fully 7,500, were 
present on the island, not a single young 
bird was found, and the nests during the 
latter part of the season, at least, had 
evidently been disturbed. 


Laughing Gull.—At least 35,000 birds 
of this species were present, and a large 
proportion of these were young, just 
learning to fly. The crowding of the nests 
and the abundance of the young were 
almost incredible. 


Louisiana Heron.—Nearly all of this 
species had left, but former warden, 
W. H. Oliver, told me that a very large 
number of this species had been bred on 
the island, probably as many as 10,000. 


Royal Tern.—About 1,000 adults and 
a few young on the beach almost ready 
to fly were noted. 


Least Tern.—A few were seen about 
the island, and Mr. Oliver was sure the 
species had bred there. 


Snowy Heron.—About ten were seen 
on the island, and Mr. Oliver reported 
that about forty of this species, as well 
as some of the Black-crowned Night 
Heron had been bred there. 


Brown Pelican.—A large number— 
1,500 to 1,800—were feeding on the spits 
and bars. None had nested on the island. 
—H. H. Kopman, Field Agent. 


Three New Reservations 


During the month of August, President 
Roosevelt, at the request of this Associa- 
tion, issued orders establishing three new 
reservations; one to be known as the Key 
West Reservation, the application for which 
was based upon a report made by Capt. 
Charles G. Johnson, keeper of the Sand 
Key Light Station, near Key West, Florida. 

The applications for the Klamath Lake 
and Lake Malheur Reservations were 
based on the reports of our field agent, 
Mr. William L. Finley, and his associate, 
Mr. Herman T. Bohlman, a portion of 
which was published in Brrp-Lorg, vol. 
viii, 1905, page 336 and the result of a 
trip they made during the present season 
as the representatives of this Association. 

“Our start was made from Portland, 
Oregon, and the entire trip between that 
city and the Malheur Lake region was 
made by automobile, over a thousand 
miles being covered during the trip. This 
was necessary, as the lake is 135 miles 
from the nearest railroad station. A can- 
vas boat was used on the lake, as it is 
very shallow, the average depth being 
not over three feet. This region, beyond 
question, is the most promising of the 
known fields for the protection and preser- 
vation of water-fowl and several other 
birds, that exist in the United States. The 
water surface in the proposed reservation 
covers an area of about 120 square miles. 
Many thousands of water- and shore-birds 
breed annually, and countless other 
thousands, including swans, use the lakes 
as resting- and feeding-places during the 
spring and fall migrations. Among the 
breeding birds are Canada Geese, of 
which over a thousand young birds were 
counted within the distance of one mile 
along the shore, many species of Wild 
Ducks, Ring-billed, California and other 
Gulls, White Pelican, Farallone Cor- 
morant, Caspian, Black and Forster’s 
Terns, Eared Grebe, White-faced Glossy 
Ibis, Great Blue and Night Herons, Coot, 
and many smaller shore-birds. Many 
large colonies of the species named were 
discovered. 
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‘Until a few years ago, thousands of 
Snowy Herons made this their summer 
saw only one bird. The 
the 
disappearance of this beautiful species; 
they killed in the 1886 
enough birds to produce $8,000 worth 


home, but we 


plume-hunters are responsible for 


summer of 


of plumes. The slaughter was continued 
in 1887, 1888, 1889, and as high 
as $400 a realized. When 
we visited Klamath county in 1905, we 
thought that the Grebe-skin traffic had 
been 


and 


day was 


practically stopped; however, we 
have facts now to show that plume-hunters 
have been at work continually since, and 
have been shipping plumage direct to 
New York. We have questioned many of 
the old settlers and others as to the abun- 
dance of water-fowl, and we find them 
plentiful yet. They count Ducks, Geese, 
and Swans by acres here, not by numbers, 
during the migratory period, but it is the 
unanimous opinion that the numbers do 
not compare with even six or eight years 
ago. The birds are going, and there is 
no question about it. We must have a good, 
big reserve down here. 


most important reserve in the West, and, 


It will make the 


with Klamath reserve, will equip Oregon 


and the Pacific coast to preserve the 
water-fowl.”’ 
The three new reservations just set 


aside by President Roosevelt will necessi- 
tate a very large increase in our outlay 
For the Key West 


reservation, it will only be necessary to 


for wardens’ service. 


employ a guard from three to four months, 
covering the breeding period, unless fur- 
ther investigation shows that the Keys are 
used as a bird resort, when the warden 
would have to be employed for a longer 
period. At Klamath Lake Reservation, it 
will be necessary to employ one good man 
with a first-class power-boat, by the year. 
To properly guard Malheur Lake Reser- 
vation will take at least two good men, 
and possibly three. Lakes Malheur and 
Harney are so shallow that an ordinary 
power-boat cannot be used, and the war- 
dens must depend on row-boats. Mr. 
Finley suggests that it might be possible 
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to use a small stern-wheel boat. One man 
cannot guard one hundred and twenty 
square miles of territory, when he has to 
depend on a row-boat for transportation. 

These two reservations have been such 
a mine of wealth, in the past, to plume- 
hunters and market-shooters that they 
are not going to abandon their illegal 
trafic without a desperate struggle. It 
will, therefore, be necessary for this Asso- 
ciation to select not only men of the very 
highest character and intelligence, but 
those who have the hardihood to fill the 
position. Plume-hunters and market- 
shooters in that section are law-breakers, 
and, when cornered, rarely hesitate to 
shoot, even though a human life is the 
sacrifice. This Association now has an 
opportunity to‘create an ideal wild-bird 
breeding-place, probably the greatest in 
the United States. To do it, however, is 
going to entail a large expense, which 
must be provided for. At the present time, 
the resources of the Association are strained 
to the utmost limit, and, therefore, the 
money to properly guard the new and 
greatest of our reservations must be fur- 
nished by new people. 

The sportsmen of the country should 
consider it a duty as well as a privilege to 
furnish means to guard these great breed- 
ing and feeding grounds from market- 
hunters. The public ought to be interested 
in the economic as well as the esthetic aspect 
of the case, and should willingly furnish all 
the financial support the Association needs. 
Funds are wanted at once, as the wardens 
should be on the ground at this time, in 
order to prevent shooting during the present 
autumn and the early winter, when the 
birds are on the southward migration. 
The question is often asked, “How can 
I give wisely.”” No wiser or greater bene- 
faction can be proposed than to give to 
this Association a large sum, to be known 
as the Warden Fund, the interest from 
which to be used in perpetuity to pay the 
salaries of the brave men who spend 
months in loneliness and hardships to 
guard the birds of our land from ruthless 
men. —W. D. 


KEY WEST RESERVATION 
For Protection of Native Birds 


FLORIDA 


Embracing all Islands segregated 
by broken line and designated 
“Key West Reservation’ 


ae oe we oe wis ow 


or 


= 
5. 


8200 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Fred Dennett, Commissioner 


Erecutive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all keys and islands of the Florida Keys group, 
between latitude 24° 27’ and 24° 40’ north, and longitude 81° 49’ and 82° 10’ 
west from Greenwich, as the same are shown upon coast survey chart No. 170, 
and located within the area segregated by the broken line shown upon the dia- 
gram hereto attached and made a part of this order, are hereby reserved and set 
aside for the use of the’ Department of Agriculture as a preserve and breeding 
ground for native birds. This reservation is subject to, and is not intended to 
interfere with, the use of “ Marquesas Keys” for life-saving purposes, reserved 
by Executive Order of March 12, 1884, nor with the use of “Man Key” and 
“Woman Key,” reserved for naval purposes by Executive Order of June 8, 1908; 
nor is it intended in any manner to vacate such orders. This reservation to be 
known as Key West Reservation. 

[No. 923] THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, August 8, 1908. 
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KLAMATH LAKE RESERVATION 


For Protection of Native Birds 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA 


Embracing all islands in Lower Klamath Lake and all Marsh and Swamp Lands 
in Tps.39, 40 and 4! 5. Rgs.8 and 9, and Tp.415.R.10 all East of Willamette Mer. 
Ore. and in Tps.47and 48 N. Rés.1-2 and 3 East of Mt Diablo Mer. Cal. segregated 
by broken line and-designated “Klamath Lake.Reservation” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


Fred Dennett, Commissioner 
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Executive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all islands situated in Lower Klamath Lake, and 
the marsh and swamp lands unsuitable for agricultural purposes in townships. 
thirty-nine, forty, and forty-one south, ranges eight and nine, and township 
forty-one south, range ten, all east of the Willamette Meridian, Oregon, and in 
townships forty-seven and forty-eight north, ranges one, two and three east of 
Mount Diablo Meridian, California, and situated within the area segregated 
by a broken line, as shown upon the diagram hereto attached and made a part 
of this order, are hereby reserved and set aside for the use of the Department 
of Agriculture as a preserve and breeding-ground for native birds. The taking 
or the destruction of birds’ eggs and nests, and the taking or killing of any species 
of native bird for any purpose whatever is prohibited, and warning is expressly 
given to all persons not to commit within the reserved territory any of the acts 
hereby enjoined. This order is made subject to and is not intended to interfere 
with the use of any part of the reserved area by the Reclamation Service acting 
under the provisions of the act approved June 17, 1902, or any subsequent 
legislation. This reserve to be known as Klamath Lake Reservation. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, August 8, 1908. 


[No. 924] 


LAKE MALHEUR RESERVATION 


For Protection of Native Birds 
OREGON 


Embracing all least subdivisions touching the shore lines 
of Lakes Malheur and Harney and their connecting waters 
in Tps. 25 S. R§s. 32. 32% and 33, Tps. 26S. Res. 29,3031,32 
and 33, and Tps. 27 S. R¢s. 29 29%, 30 and 32 all east of 
Willamette Meridian, Oregon. segregated by brokenline 
and designated “Lake Malheur Reservation” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


Fred Dennett, Commissioner 
Executive Order 


It is hereby ordered that all smallest legal subdivisions which touch the shore- 
line of Lakes Malheur and Harney and the streams and waters connecting these 
lakes in township twenty-five south, ranges thirty-two, thirty-two and one-half 
and thirty-three; township twenty-six south, ranges twenty-nine, thirty, thirty- 
one, thirty-two and thirty-three; township twenty-seven south, ranges twenty- 
nine, twenty-nine and one-half, thirty and thirty-two, all east of the Willamette 
Meridian, Oregon, together with all islands and unsurveyed lands situated within 
the meander lines of said lakes and connecting waters, as segregated by the 
broken line shown upon the diagram hereto attached and made a part of this 
Order, are hereby reserved, subject to valid existing rights, and set aside for 
the use of the Department of Agriculture as a preserve and breeding-ground for 
native birds. The taking or destruction of birds’ eggs and nests, and the taking 
or killing of any species of native bird for any purpose whatsoever, except under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
is prohibited, and warning is expressly given to all persons not to commit within 
the reserved territory any of the acts hereby enjoined. This reserve to be known 
as Lake Malheur Reservation. 

[No. 929] THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, August 18, 1908. 
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The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo. Decorated Cloth 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mail, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 

animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the 

part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their posi- 
tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic of The Independent believes that it “‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam’s Monthly 
has declared it ‘‘the best book of its kind which has appeared up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scien- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.’’ 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to “‘play ’possum,’’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


‘*Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“ Ne books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want ef Sportsmen and 
delight the generai reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library." 
— SHOOTING AND FISHING 


THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOTT 
and A. J. STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L, Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A. W. MONEY; THE HUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING, 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L. A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


IN PREPARATION 


THE BEAR FAMILY 
By DR. C. HART MERRIAM. With many illustrations 


COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 


With many illustrations 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. Each, $2 net. Postage, 15c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


“If I could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 
was said of ° 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
(GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE The book will be welcomed by adults 
BIRD YEAR almost as heartily as by younger readers. 
FOR SCHOOL For teachers and parents and all who 

believe in bird protection, it provides a 
AND HOME means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 


with the children just when they will most 


With thirty-six plates in od 
y P gladly receive it. 


half-tone, and twelve : he ge 
It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 

dependable, but it is far more than that; 

it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 


in colors, from studies 
made for the National 


Audubon Association into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
under the supervision ciated with feathered things. 

of its President, Decorated cloth, xx 4 437 pages 

Mr. William Dutcher $1.75 net; by mail, $1 go 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDCRAFT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 
by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BirD- LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by LouIs AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


J. HORACE MCFArLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT PRESS, HATHISBURG, Pas 


A New Book by “Barbara” 


(MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT) 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Tales of the Months Told by Barbara 


Cloth, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE OTHER DELIGHTFUL BOOKS BY ‘‘BARBARA”’: 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. titustrated from photographs 


‘** Reading it is like having the entry into a home of the class that is the 
proudest product of our land, a home where love of books and love of nature go 
hand in hand with hearty simple love of ‘folks.’ . . . It is a charming 
book.’’— The Interior. 


The People of the Whirlpool Illustrated 


‘The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just 
perspective of the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and 
customs, and its healthy optimism for the great world in general.’’—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Woman Errant 


** The book is worth reading. It will cause discussion. It is an interesting, 
fictional presentation of an important modern question, treated with fascinating 
feminine adroitness.’’—Miss JEANETTE GiLDER in The Chicago Tribune. 


At the Sign of the Fox 


‘*Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, 
and there is fun as genuine in her notes on rural character. A traveling pieman 
is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 
winsome and wise, and will not soon be forgotten by the reader of this very 
entertaining book.’’—The New York Tribune. 


The Garden, You and I 


‘* This volume is simply the best she has yet put forth, and quite too deli- 
ciously torturing to the reviewer, whose only garden is in Spain. . . . The 
delightful humor which pervaded the earlier books, and without which 
Barbara would not be Barbara, has lost nothing of its poignancy, and would 
make The Garden, You and I pleasant reading even to the man who 
doesn’t know a pink from a phlox or a Daphne cneorum from a Cherokee 
rose.’’—Congregationalist. 


Each, in decorated cloth binding, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


